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Indispensable for Primary Schools. 
HOW TO USE THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


INTRODUCTION PRICE. 
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. Over 200 Illustrations .. 
How to Write Over 150 Illustrations . 
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Di is to guide the youns | learner in the correct use of language at the time when he is ac- 
cloth. HR g a vocab forming habits of speech. 


PARKER’S ARITHMETICAL CHARTS. 
Prepared by FRANCIS W. PARKER: Supervisor of Public Schools, Boston ; 


These Charts present ronge 4 latest and best methods of beginners in Arithmetic, and 
wherever used will + aga unnecessary the ordinary text-books in Primary Arithmetics, thus saving 


both d expense. 
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Price per Set of 50 Numbers, 6.003 Back Frame or Easel, 50 Cts. 
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MONROE’S PRIMARY READING CHARTS. 


The best and most popular wating chard yet issued, and the 4 series giving a scientific 
and wd pctioal sg system for teuching read OE. re given on the margin of 
that the most inexperien teacher may understan a to use them. 


Price per Set of 50 Numbers, 7.00; Back Frame or Easel, 50 Cts. 
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N.Y. 
- Monroe’s New Primer. - 80 pp. . . 1& Cte. 
0k! Monroe’s Advanced First Reader. A112 pp. . : 3 
Monroe’s Advanced Second Rea = 160 pp. . . 80 . 
_— Momroe’s Advanced Third Rea 208 pp. ~ £2 
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hool-books have ever been issued. Script Legeens have been largely introduced, 
tnd the greatest care has been taken to secure the mandard ‘orms of writing letters. 


Specimen Copies of the atete-niined hooks will be mailed on receipt of the Intro- 
= a, Price, whiah will be refunded if the books are either adopted or returned to the 
publisher. 


COW PERTH WAIT & CO, Philadelphia, 





J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO. 


INVITE ATTENTION TO THEIR LIST OF 
Popular Text-Books for Public Schools, Seminaries, Academies, 
Norma! Schools and Colleges. 


Lippiucott’s Popular Series of Readers. 
Modern Methods, Progressive Exercises, Appropriate Illustrations. 
“In matter and mahper they are unsurpassed.” 


Worcester's New School Dictionary, 


Mlustrated and Based upon Worcester’s Unabridged Dictionary. 
jent and Reliable hand-book printed from clear new plates. 


A Drill-Book in Algebra. By Marsnat L. Perrin, A.M. 


Exencises for Class-Drill and Review, eypematiesty graded and adapted to meet the wants of 
Schools, Serninaries and Colleges. Teachers’ and Scholars’ Editions. With and without answers. 


How To Write English. 


A Practical Treatise on English Composition. 
“ Clearly written, instructive, simple and encouraging.” 


Primer of Politeness. Py ALEXANDER Gow, 


A Help te School and Home Government. 


Sharpless & Phillips’ Astronomy. 
Latest Werk of the Kind Published. 


ofsimplicity and compcebensiveness, clear, concise and accurate. 
quieres ‘or himself, o saly ee mothed of science teaching ae 


Sharpless & Phillips’ Natural Philosopy. 


& Complete Text-Beok. Presents the Latest results of Scientific Study. 


Te Teachers or School contemplati ha i f thei 
ite Cue = me = submitting copies tor exam pation end. Sis Sie ~~ ste 
” Peccrintins catalogues containing full lists of Educational Publication, sent to any addres on 
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715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
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ERASIVE RUBBER. 


(Patent March 7, 1882.) 
21 DIFFERENT STYLES. 


Send For Circular. 


JO8. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 
Jersey City, N. J. 
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ZSTABLISHED IN 1850. 


GHEMIGAL and PHILOSOPHICAL 
APPARATUS 


ot First-Class Quality, 


BY J. & H. BERGE. 
Importers and Manufacturers, 
191 Greenwich & 95 John Sts, 


A new fine large Illustrated Catalogue—in 
course of active preparation. Correspond- 
ence solicited. 
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A perfect Portable Blackboard, for Sunday 
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Erasible qualities. Great durability. 


Easily cut and fitted to any place for a permanent 
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New York Silicate Book Slate Co., 
191 Fulton St., New York, 


IMPROVED GEOGRAPHICAL CARDS, 


By J. W. FREEMAN, 
Supt., Schools, Qhio, 
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undred beautiful cards one thousand leading 
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BOOK OF INSTRUCTIONS & PENS 
Seld for $1.50 at all Stationers, or at 
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Importers of Drawing Materials.” 


Instruments, and Engineers’ Suppli «:. 
COLORS, VARNISHES, WHITE LEAD, ETC. 
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The “Automatic” School Seat. 


N Hinge, to Possibly Break. 
, No Sag. No Weise. 


A uew Principle universally approved. simple 
strong, convenient. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
FRENCH & CHOATE, 


4 Bond St., N, Y, 
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Agent for NON-BLISTERING PLATINUM. 
A very large stock of Seet-cinss ares for phigited. lowest rate for best goods. Correspondence 


NEW YORK, 


Libraries without Money. 
Much is being said of late by teach, 
d others in to the books ° 
Y P@Rsons are 
red from purchasing good books ae 
of the cost. An opportunity is offered |, 
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or individual libraries. With a little 
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For Fine Writing, No. 1,303, and Ladie, 170. For Broad Writing 294, 
398, and Stub Pont, 849. For General Writing, 332, 404, 390, 
and Falcon, 878, 908. Other Styles wo suit all hands. 
[eo Sample Cards, Price Liéts, etc., furnished on application. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John St., N.Y. HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 
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19 BOND STRERT, NEW YORE) 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
THE CELEBRATED 


“TRIUMPH” 
Dovetailed Desks, 


And Improved 
Methods of Seating. 

A1so MANUFACIURERS OF THE 
improved Eureka Liquid Slating. 
which gives the only perfect Blackboard surface. 
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School Apparatus for 
every Grade of School. 
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For elegant new Iustrated Catalogue, just published, 
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CHICKERING & SONS, 
WAREROOMS: 
180 Fifth Avenue, 186 Tremont St., 
NEW [RK BOSTON. 
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Established 1870. 
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ANION is without a rival in 
People’s periodicals and it will continue 


to : 
Siractions euch month. | The terme of ubecriplion 






Tue publishers have ready a second edi- 
tion of “Talks on Teaching.” It it pro- 
nounced by all competent to judge the most 
remarkable educational book of the country. 
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THE editors and publishers of the JouRNAL 
will take a vacation during the last half of 
the month of July. {2% There will therefore 
be no issue of the Journal during the last 
two weeks of July—that is the issues of July 
21 and 28 will be omitted 3. This will 
give our subscribers fifty issues per year. 
We are sure they will not grudge us two 
weeks’ vacation, when they get twelve. 
Lucky are the school-masters and school-mis- 
tresses in having a vacation. 





Tuomas W. Bickwe.t of Boston, was 
elected President of the National Associa 
tion. Mr, Bicknell held a similar office for 
several years in the American Institute of 
Instruction, and later on he was president of 
the Educational Council. 





In San Francisco, Director Foard, in the 
Board of Education, protested that $80,000 
more money was needed, or the high and 
evening schools would be closed, He added 
that the city hal just expended $100,000 on 
dog shows and prize wrestlers. He evidently 
believes that it is not education that costs 
but the need of it. And heis right. Cut 
down the dog shows and keep open the high 
schools, 





Tue illiteracy of the colored race at the 
South is at last attracting attention. In 
Mississippi it is 45 per cent., in Maryland 59 
per cent., and so on up to Georgia, where it 
is 80 per cent. Georgia, Alabama, Louisi- 
ana, and South Carolina contain the most 
illiteracy. Whatever the general Govern- 
ment may do for the white people of the 
South, it should be liberal with the blacks ; it 
should sustain schools for the black children. 





THE State Association at Lake George ac- 
complished about as much as it usually does. 
It did not draw together a very large body 
of teachers, nor were the papers read at all 
remarkable ; it neither gained nor lost. The 
Association accomplishes a good deal in the 


ital W8Y of a social meeting ; if it did not it 


would fail, but a good feeling exists in New 
York State. When the new movement 
strikes New York State and when the teach- 
ers begin to feel it, there will be a large 


| gathering and much will be accomplished. 





THERE are many people at the North who 


think the true remedy for personal griev- 


ances lies in the pistol, but there are a great 
many men at the South, and we are sorry 
for it. J. Lane Borden, president of Mans 
ficld Female College in Louisiana, was shot 
by the Rev, B. F. Jenkins and his brother, 
the latter claiming that a Miss Butler, a 
pupil, bad, told him that Mr. Borden had 





: ‘e, English. lii 
history, travel, bi % pau, pons 


her. Miss Butler denies this. But 
no matter ; that country is in « rude stage 


or of civilization where the pistol is used to 





right wrongs. The South should sternly re- 
press this guerrilla warfare. 

Onk work of the schools is never measured; 
perhaps the stimulating effects they exert is 
even greater than the results of the in- 
struction, great asthey are. How many men 
of real work in the world have been helped 
toward their fame by a stimulating or sym- 
pathetic word! How many men and women 
in very humble positions as teachers, in the 
eyes of the proud world, have nourished the 
spark of genius and kept it alive. Now and 
then we get glimpses of this. An eminent 
American statesman said that the words of 
his teacher sank deep in his mind; ‘‘ You are 
capable of becoming a very useful man,” 
“Always encourage,” was Dr. Arnold’s 
motto. ‘‘How do you reward your pupils !” 
was asked of a teacher ‘I praise them, 
that is all.” Next only to the man who 
achieves the greatest and most blessed deeds 
is he, who, perhaps himself wholly incapable 
of such high work, is yet the first to encour- 
age and help the genius of others. We often 
do more good by our sympathy than by our 
labors, and render to the world a more last- 
ing service by absence of jealousy, and rec- 
ognition of merit, than we could ever ren- 
der by the straining efforts of personal am- 
bition. 

Col. Parker likes to tell this story. “A 
Boston man, the product of its intense cul- 
ture. walked out of the city one day and 
paused before a milestone that was mark- 
ed :— 





' ONE 


M 


FROM 


BOSTON. 


He looked at the stone, turned his head 
to one side and said, ‘Poor fellow! True 
to the last! He did not care to have his 
name put on the stone—simply to have it 
known that he was from Boston. Simple 
inscribe over me’ he said, ‘that One man 
from BOSTON lies here.’” 














A WEAK CRITICISM. 


An egg has been hatched in Boston! The 
Journal of Education has sat upon Col. 
Parker's ‘‘ Notes of Talks on Teaching” and 
it complains that he “‘assumes principles,” 
that he teaches that a child should “ write 
in script before he learns to read print,” that 
“molding in sand is a specious absurdity,” 
that “‘he attempts to make a child speak, 
understand and think as a man.” We find 
the terms “‘Parkerian logic,” ‘‘ Parkerian 
period,” ‘‘unbridled Parkerism,” etc., and 
conclude that the editor of this staid journal 
hardly knew what a dangerous fellow he 
has been urging to write for hie columns. 
Why one of his papers he tried to make 
into a ‘‘ Parkerian” paper ! 

The three column review of the “ Talks 
on Teaching” is a labored affair; it has a 
show of wisdom in it, but that is all. The 
man who wrote it showed the hopelessness 
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of the task set before him by his closing sen- 
tence : “‘ There is an element of fundamen- 
tal truth, but his intense earnest- 
ness and fervid enthusiasm ber ay his judg- 
ment, . . . We can scarcely fond 
greater disaster than the tf f 

schools of unbridled Parkerism.” 

“There is.” it admits, “a good-deat-in this 
fellow, but we don’t want him around,” 


Away with him! Give us Barabbas! (That |Asso¢ 


is, the state of things that existed before 
Horace Mann’s day.) ‘‘ The ‘New’ Educa- 
tion’ that we claim to expound in order to 
catch subscribers ws will have it, we don’t 
take any stock in.’ 

The book is not without faults, for it is de- 
voted to methods which can never be com- 
pletely stated ; but this reviewer was’ not 
competent to diseover them. It is a volume 
that contains it its 192 pages a vast quantity 
of absolute help to the practical teacher: As 
the the Boston Globe well says ; ‘““The thought 
which he (Parker) has evidently given’ the 
subject will bring about many ‘reforms in the 
art of teaching.” 

Now the question is who wrote the review ? 
Can it be Harris ? 


a 





EDUCATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE. 





Leaving New York city by the People’s, Line on 
the evening of July 2, in order. to escape the noise 
of Independence Day, Tuesday morning found me 
in Albany, State Supt, Ruggles was found in his 
office in the new Capitol. He seems to be very 
much in earnest, and is acquiring information 
from all sources. He is evidently cautious, and 
will not make any charge until he is satisfied they 
willsucceed. Mr. Rugglesis a graduate of Hamilton 
College, is a practical - printer, a successful lawyer, 
smart politician and a student of education. Let 
us hope that he will exert his influence to improve 
our rural schools. 

President Waterbury of the Normal School.was 
absent, and so the only particulars that could be 
learued about the new structure were, that lots had 
been purchased on the north side of the Albany 
Park for $30,000, and that »$110,000 would be ex-' 
pended on the building~a small sum, considering 
the price of all architectural work now-a-days. 

The new State City Hall in‘Albany is a beautiful 
structure. Mr. J. Hampden Wood, a lawyer of 
culture, informed me that it was noticeable that 
the builders employed on this structiire were a 
younger and more intellectual-looking ¢elass than 
were usually seen upon such work: He inferred 
that young men of education were learning prac- 
tical architecture, i. e., that industrial education 
had really set in. 

The Fourth of July was spent in Saratoga, at 
Congress Hall, This hotel has become an educa- 
tional headquarters, and Messrs. Clement & Co.,) 
the proprietors, will soon know most of the teach- 
ers of the country. They deserve the good words 
spoken of them. 

The train to Lake George on the morning of the 
5th was loaded with teachers; Fort Edward and 
Sandy Hill gave us delegations. Fort William 
Henry Hotel was found full of teachers and bodk:! 
agents. Pres. Nichols wasin poor health and weary 
and omitted his address. The Association did not 
promise very well at the outset. The teachers on 
arriving did not meet with a strong committee to 
point out places and name prices—this to the ladies 
seemed a neglected feature. Mr. McNutt tried to 
do his best, but he was but one when a dozen were 
needed. 

It cannot be said that the meeting was a success- 
ful one—though some thought it an advance on 
last year. The President gave no address, the 
State Superintendent gave no response to the 
‘* Welcome ’—but deputed Dr. Murray ‘to the office. 


‘* Improved Methods of Education ” were left to fill 
the time of an entire day. The former gave facts 
and figures; the latter suggested improvements 
that t be made, rather than aw out those 
y e. 

ject of 
and at once frightful visions of ‘political trickery” 
were conjured up, but the good common sense of 





the Association prevailed, and the amendment to | 


the Constitution was adopted. The members of the 
iation are at last partially, awaking to the 
fact that the great body. of the teachers don't care 
two cents for the annual meeting. Let us hope for 
better things now that the younger blood can be 
appealed to. 

' Phe election of Supt. C. T. Barnes for President 
caused considerable talking. We esteem it a hope- 
ful' sign; he ‘is a strong man, and if not of the 
**new school ” of thought, is tending strongly to it. 
He\ declares that the meeting at Elmira in ‘84 
shall be a suecess. What will make that a success 
and all future meetings ¢ First that the great body 
of the teachers are appealed to, and second that 
the living thoughts of this day are discussed by 
living men. 


As s00n as the State Association at Lake George ad 


had closed, very many teachers started for Sarato- 
ga to attend the National Educational Association. 
On‘ arriving, the ‘*' National Council” was found in 
session. This‘is a small body of men who claim to 
be ‘‘representative educators.” The papers read 
are usually valuable; the one by Prof. Harris on 
‘‘ Moral Education” was reported to possess un- 
usual merit. These papers and discussions reach 
so small a number that it is doubtful whether the 
good that is claimed for the ‘‘ Council” is not over- 
rated, 

The ‘‘ Council” being disposed of, the National 
Association began its sessions, and now that it is 
over, what is a fair estimate of its work? What 
should rightly and truthfully be said about it, in- 
dulging in no unjust criticism? Let first a dis- 
tinction be drawn between men who compose the 
Association and the Association itself. When a 
child I believed that Democrats were all bad men 
because the Democratic party was misusing their 
power, and misgoverning the country. As time 
went.on, I found many of the noblest, wisest, and 
purest mea were active partisans in that party, 
and this surprised me. Further observation has 
led me to see that in political, church, and educa- 
tional matters men with selfish and ambitious pur- 


| poses contrive to carry forward their schemes in 


company with and aided by those who willingly 
sacrifice’ self: for the good of others. This is’ the 
case of the National Educational Association at 
the present time. 

It is not easy to stand by and see the Association 
‘yun for commercial purposes,” to use the lan- 
guage of one of its noblest and ablest members. 
And are thesé really our “‘representative educa 
tional men”? Do these men really comprehend 
the advancing educational thought of the country? 
It would hardly seem so. The “‘management” is 
usually shrewd cnough to invite some men each 
year who really have something to say, but in the 
language of Dr. ‘Youmans, most of the utterances 
are *‘wooden.” 

And this is the complaint that must be made 
against the present Association—it does vot repre- 
sent in its fullness and strength the state of the 
educational mind of America, it does not get at it, 
it does not want to get at it. There are too many 
who are a part of the ‘dead past,” to whom edu- 
cation is to-day what it was twenty-five years ago. 
Young as America is, a “‘ New Education” is upon 
us—it is born—it is struggling for life, it is already 
glorifying many |of the school-rooms. But it gets 
the cold shoulder here, and we hear, such expres- 
sions as ‘‘thank God, the Parker boom is nearly 
over in the East.” 

The party of Ancient Ideas and the party who 
see only Commercial Advantages in the National 
Educational Association must give way. The great 
body of living, ‘progressive teachers must be ap- 
pealed to to come up and make the National Asso 
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JULY 5.—AFTERNOON. 
The iation began its thirty-eighth session x 
, im the large parlor of the Fort Wij. 
entry Hotel, at fifteen minutes before thr 
o'clock. The attendance was small, only 95 wey 
+to be counted. -President Niehols called the a. 
sembly to order, and asked the members. to asgig 
him in the performance of his duties: Principal}. 
C. Farr of Glen’ s Falls, gave the welcoming addreg. 
He declared: thet if thé’ teachers would have thy 
respect of the public they must be progressive: fo, 
this pur we must know what bas been don 
anid \what may)bé done. \\* It isfor‘this reason we 
meet. The association has missionary work to dy, 
This vicinity has needed you; we feel that we shal) 
derive a benefit from you, and soa sincere wel. 
come is given } ou.” 

Dr: David Murray of Albany, responded in bk. 
half of State Supt. Ruggles. After a humory 
allusion to the struggle 6f the teachers to reach 
this point he declared that progress had been made 
and that the outlook was hopeful. 


The following is a of Presidents Nichox 
dress. (He was too ill to read it.) 


“*The decade following 1820 was prolific of dis. 
cussion of the common school system. In 1826, Gov. 
Lincoln recommended the establishment of Teach. 
er’s Seminaries and the first educational journal 
was started in Boston. In 1829, the first meeting 
of the American Institute of Instruction was held. 
In 1830 Mr. Holbrook entered on a career of 
great service to the schools; holding the first 
educational convention, lecturing and exhibiting 
simple school apparatus. In 1837, when Horace 
Mann was made secretary of the Mass. Board of 
Education a great revival commenced. In 183), 
the normal schools of Lexington and Barre, the 
first in the country. In 1845, teachers institutes 
were held, 

‘* After the Centennial then came an unexplainable 
awakening—there were influences in the air—ther 
were new applications of old principles. We ar 
confronted with great and intricate problems; ou 
schools must be adjusted to modern life. The 
schools of our cities are hardly fitting their pupil 
for the actualities of life.” 

The President then nominated H. M. Lovell of 
Dryden, as Treasurer, in the place of C. O. Roundy 
removed from the State. 

The report. of the committee on ‘‘The Condition 
of Education” was then read by A. B. Watk-us 
He said : 

“The districts have increased 9; the children 
have increased 19,039; the attendance 19,776; 47 
more teachers; $210,757 more has been expended 
for wages; 26 cents more is paid each week for 
wages of the teachers; 88 more normal gradu: 
ates. There is a greater interest in education. The 
supervision of the country schools is merely nomi: 
nal. The attendance \at- the teachers institute 0 
1882 war 13,231 at a cost of $16,040 or $1.21 for each 
Recommends that attendance at the institute 
should. be compulsory, &r t, more \ institute cor 
ductors should: be employed and that two it 
stitutes be held in each county. 

‘*The requirement of a Regents’ Preliminary cet 
tificate have lessened the number of those in the 
teachers classes. One of the normal schools trie 
the experiment of requiring a Regents’ certificate 
and it was salutary to the school. A uniform 
entrance examination should be established {0 
the ‘normal schools. That ‘the school commit 
sioners, should have qualifications for their office, 
geems to be agreed upon. During the past year tht 
annual school district meeting was by law fixed ® 
the last Tuesday of August. The subject of schod 
sanitation was strongly urged.” 

Mr. Murphy said “The institutes should be 
wholly for instruction in methods, Teachers a” 
teaching teachers’ classes, who themselves kn0¥ 
nothing of methods. ‘Small’ country schools ° 
not doing the work for which they are paid. W? 
can this Ausoeiation “ to help country *%! 


teachers.” 
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Comr. Lusk was not present, so that only the Com- 
mittees on the “Condition of Education”, aad 





ciation. their Association. . Amos M:.Kmineaa:.. | 








Prof A.C." of Odo ‘Acadamy, said: So 
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teachers Of normal classes have had no instruction 
in methods, hence they are not qualified to give 
gach instruction.” 

Prof. T. J. Morgan said :—‘' Trustees did not favor 
the attendance of teachers at institutes. Graduates 
of normal schools of high character are examined 
by principal afid local boards in spite of their 
diplomas.” 

Supt. T. C. Barnes of Little Falls, said:—“ As 
the result of interviews with hundreds of teachers 
the committee had recommended, first, teaching in 
subject matter, second teaching in methods. The 
main end of school is the acquirement of mental 
power. Attendance at the institutes could be com- 
pelled by school commissioners—this is the opinion 
State Supt. Ruggles.” 

Prof. Barker of Buffalo, said :—‘‘ As to sanitation 
in the school-room the best ventilator is a com- 
mon sense teacher.” 

Supt. Ellis of Rochester, thought that while steam 
heating was required for the best ventilation, 
nevertheless some good plan of ventilation can 
be adopted for any building. The parsimony of 
trustees prevent the necessary changes in con- 
struction of buildings to secure best sanitary re- 
sults. 

A. M. Kellog g rose to a point of order; the speak- 
ing interfered with the music; the band is {dis- 
coursing beautiful music in the hotel grounds, and 
the speakers can hardly be heard. 

The President announced the Committees—On 
Finance, Messrs. Wait, Crumby and Kimball; on 
Necrology, Messrs. Bardeen, Kellogg and Barhite; 
on Resolutions, Messrs. Steele, Young, Hamilton, 
Cobb and Norton; on Time and Place, Messrs. 
Ellis, Crooker, Andrews, Edwards, Smith and Hoyt. 

EVENING. 

The exercises began with singing by a quartette 
of four young ladies, the ‘Meigs Sisters,” for an 
encore they gave *' Robin Adair.” 

The report of the Committee on Drawing ‘was 
read by James M. Crane of Newburg. He reported 
that an exhibition of books had been sent by the 
cities of Poughkeepsie, Brooklyn, Albany, Flush- 
ing, Newburgh and Utica. These show the advance 


that has been made; the copying of pictures is now | 


nearly laid aside. There is a general better appre- 
ciation of drawing as a school study; it cultivates 
the judgment, the imagination and the taste. 
Practical experience shows that all can learn to 
draw. Dictation is good to teach rapidity. 

Prof. Geo. E. Little of Washington, D. C., drew 
on the blackboard an apple, a cat, some cherries, 
head of wheat, a mouse, a hat, etc., 
artistic manner. He then drew squares and showed 
how they could be used to teach drawing to pupils. 
This was followed by some remarkable charcoal 
sketches. 

After a song by the quartette—‘‘The Letter” and 
an encore “I think of Thee.” Hon. B. G. Northrop 
gave an address on ‘‘the Memory and how to train 
it.” 

Then Mrs. Harriet Webb gave several recitations 
which elicited great applause. 

On the point of changing the place of meeting 
(the room at the hotel having been found rather in- 
convenient) it was finally decided to continue the 
meetings in the parlor. Adjourned. 

JULY 6.—MOoRNING. 

Supt. Sanford of Middletown, read the report of 
the Committee. 

Text-books have been wonderfully improved, but 
still contain much obsolete matter. The geographies 
are overcrowded with needless details, and the 
arithmetics give too few practical »roblems. The 
old penknife or A-B-C method of teaching reading 
ought to have passed away. The word, phonic, 
and sentence methods, or a combination of them, 
together with the use of script at the outset are 
coming into use. Pupils commence lessons in 
numbers as soon as they enter school, learning 
from oral lessons from objects. The mummeries 
of mental arithmetic are being given up. Little 
children now receive daily lessons in the use of 
language, oral and written. The prize system, 
daily markings of recitations, or conduct py he hi 
and self-reporting are being condemned. Periodic 


in a rapid and] 


examinations receive approval ; they should not be 
too frequent. 

Supt. Cole of Albany, opened the discussion. He 
said:—They had found it very advantagous in 
Albany to gether the teachers of each grade for 
consultation; at this time classes are taught before 
the teachers. 

In regard to spelling, he gave an incident in 
which a boy could spell excellently, but was unable 
to read, or understand arithmetic: This was an 
evidenc: that oral spelling was 2 mistake. 

We now spell by writing; the results have been 
good. We do not use oral spelling—at least in the 
lower grades. We let the pupils understand that 
excellence of penmanship is to be taken into ac- 
count in the examination of papers. This has 
caused an improvement. As to object lessons— 
they are highly beneficial if properly conducted. 
He had seen object lessons given in an absurd 
manner. 

Mr. Sherman Williams of Glen’s Falls, said :- 
““What was to be learned in the primary schools 
should be learned by employing the senses. Ex- 


aminations are valuable, but they can be over- 


done. 

Prof. Verrill said, that prizes operated well in 
academies. He had found that ‘‘marking” was of 
great value. 

Miss Winne declared that daily ‘“‘marking” was 
of great value. Thought prizes did good at times. 

Mr. Scovill of Washington, said, ‘the penurious- 
ness of the district schools prevented progress.” 

Mr. Knickerbocker of New York; pointed out the 
way the ‘‘marking” system affected the teacher. 
His class had been marked “fair” because the 
‘pupils had scribbled on the envelopes of their writ- 
ing-books. We are required in New York to make 
the scholars stand and spell orally! Teachers 
‘should teach subjects not text-books. 

Mr. Willis of White Plains, said, “the teachers 
were troubled by old fashioned readers.” 

Miss ——— of New Hampshire, said, ‘‘one dif- 
ficulty was that the pupils out lived the readers, 
much good could be done by introducing a few new 
books.” 

Prof. Barker of Buffalo,’ said, ‘‘that our pupils 
do not read well because they do go little reading.” 
D. C. Farr was in favor of technical grammars. 
Mr. Young of New Rochelle, said, ‘“‘an effort 
should be made to teach natural reading.” 

Supt. Ellis said, “in the Quincy and Woburn 
Mass., they have ten sets of readers—this is a good 
plan. Some “sight reading” there was admirable.” 

Miss Woodin of White Plains, had used sup- 
plementary reading and had found it useful. 

Mr. Cole of Troy, was in favor of marking; could 
not use ten readers. 

Prof. Barker of Buffalo, read a paper on “‘ Vocal 
Music ;” its relation to popular education, He said 
that in some cities all of the children in the schools 
learn to sing. The value of music is not been un- 
derstood ; it has been supposed to be a mere accom- 
plishment, but it is far more. The object is to 
create singers--to teach the pupils to sing. 

Prof. Lantry and Prof. Bull, discussed the sub- 
ject briefly. The latter presented the gyiew of the 
Quakers. He said that music was used by the 
bad as well as the good and it was yet a question 
whether music was beneficial. 

The order of business was then suspended to hear 
an address by State Supt. Ruggles. He said the 
success of the schools lay with the teachers; there 
must be co-operation. He asked the good-will and 
co-operation of the teachers; he should strive to 
deserve both of these. He had looked into the 
faces of a group of children listening to the 
“Carnival of Venice;” and could see the music 
there. The voyage of the best ship is a zig-zag 
course. This illustrates the course of education 
for the past 38 years in this state. It has seemed 
to go in a erratic course doubtless, but really it has 
been quite direct. Among the causes, the most 
potent in building up public education has been 
the State Teachers Association formed in 1845. 

709,156 pupils were in , now there 
1,041,068. Then there were 4,6¢ ‘echool. -houses 





Suposted’ to be will Eit"ns, one-half were with- 





out privies. The value of school property was then 


$3,729,222, now it is $80,332,301, The teachers have 
increased 22.190; they were then paid an average 
of $10 per mon:h; now nearly $32; there was spent 
nearly two millions annually; now nearly eight 
millions. About 1,681 persons were receiving in- 
struction as teachers, now 23,714; then nothing 
was expended for ieaching teachers, now $119,000. 
This shows how much has been done. There is 
more before us; to accomplish there is need of a 
more perfect organization. If this be accomplished 
a marked progress may be expected. 

A. M. Kellogg offered a resolution that the As- 
sociation return its thanks to State Supt. Ruggles 
for his most instructive address which recognizes 
its long and eaanest work; this recognition is very 
grateful tous. We tender to Supt. Ruggles our 
hearty co-operation. Adopted. Adjourned. 

AFTERNOON, 

Owing to the absence of Supt. Ellis, Prof. Hoose 
proceeded to read his paper *‘ Habits of mind ac- 
quired by pupils are the test of the value of 
theories and practice of teaching.” He took up the 
methods of teaching by the word-method, etc., and 
showed that the habits of mind were faulty—and 
hence inferred that the method was faulty, Com- 
position writing will not help to read. 

L. 8S. Packard said that success did not come out 
of theory or practice, but from the individual, 

Miss Winne said we learn how to do by doing; 
correction may be needed; thus is progress made, 

The ‘‘ Meigs Sisters" quartette sang two beautiful 
pieces, 

The Committee on Place of Next Meeting, through 
Supt. Hilis, reported on Elmira, and the time to be 
the second Tuesday of July. This was changed to 
the third Tuesday, 

EVENING. 

Supt. Ellis of Rochester, read a paper on “County 
Delegate Representation at the State Association.” 
He said: ‘* That of the 294 men.bers at the meeting 
of 1882, 91 were from the immediate locality, that 
eight counties were not represented; many sent but 
one. The large cities seem to have but little to do 
with us. We must interest the teachers, we must 
go to the counties and ask them to send delegates, 
and thus build up and strengthen the Association.” 

Mr. Sanford asked to have the discussion lie on 
the table. 

Mr. Kellogg objected, and only six voted to thus 
extinguish this important matter. Fighteen were 
in favor of discussing the subject. The attendance 
was small as many were absert on an excur- 
sion. The discussion was laid over until Saturday 
at 5.30 a. M. 

The regular order of business was then taken up. 

Prof. T. J. Morgan read a paper on “ Thomas 
Arnold.” Hesaid: ‘‘ Arnold felt that teaching was 
more than conveying knowledge; it was living a 
manly and high life. He sought to awaken a love of 
truth. He listened to his pupils and learned all he 
could for them. He threw off all sham and all liv- 
ing for effect. Let us be growing men and women ; 
we must teach by living.” 

Mr. Wickes of Watertown, said that he felt like 
offering a resolution that we shall all become 
Thomas Arnolds; but he was not an ideal teacher. 
The possible teacher is at all pains to cultivate 
himself. 

Prof. J. C. Greenough of the State Normal School 
at Providence, R. I., gave an address on ‘‘Educa- 
tional Needs and Gains.” In superintendence we 
have better methods, but there is too much mili 
tary supervision. The Superintendent should be 
able to give lessons and teach his teachers. 
There is much fault in the appointment of teachers. 
There should be a reform in this. A limited clas- 
sical course is valuable. As the high schools are 
not fitted to prepare for college, the colleges should 
modify their courses. So the high schools should 
be correllated to the industries of the times. In- 


dustrial education is needed. The improvement in 

the methods in the colleges has been caused by im- 

provements in methods in the primary schools, 
Prof, H. A. Williams of Albany, next gave sev- 





eral recitations. 
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JULY 7.—MORNING, 

Nominations being in order, the names of C, T. 
Barnes, A. Ellis, H. C. Kirke, and A. B. Humphrey 
were presented for President, 

For Vive-Presidents—Charles E. Snyder, J. W. 
Kimball, J. E. Young, J. Barhite, Miss Martha C. 
Winne, Miss Frank Teft. 

For Cor. Secretaries—P. E. Tarpeey. 

For Recording Secretary- A. W. Morehouse, 
Fred Wright. 

For Treasurer—J. H. Durkee, H. R. Sandford, 
H. M. Lovell. 

For Inspectors of Election—Messrs. Chapin, 
Lusk, Smith, Hamilton, Morey. 

Mr. Sandford withdrew his name, and then Mr. 
Humphrey withdrew his name. 

The discussion of *‘ County Delegates fin the As- 
sociation” was opened by A. M. Kellogg. He thought 
it was possible by getting the aid of the county 
associations to greatly increase the attendance 
at the State Association. 

Mr, Cole thought the delegates would put on 
airs. 

Prof. Barker thought it was bad to have toomuch 
machinery. 

Prof. Morgan thought it would lead to political 
trickery. 

Mr. Sandford was opposed to the change. 

Mr. Ryan felt this plan would reach the masses 
of teachers. 

Mr. Crumby thought the change would do no 
hurt. 

On taking a vote, 67 voted for amending the 
Constitution and 80 against it, and it was declared 
to be carried. 

Supt. Sanford gave notice that an application 
would be made to amend the Constitution next 


year. 

Mr. C. W. Bardeen read the report of the Com- 
mittee on ‘* Necrology.” 

Mr. L. H. Cheney then read his report of the 
Committee on the ‘‘Advancement of Education.” 
It was discussed by Messrs. Crunzoby and Larkin. 

Mr. O. R. Willis veada paper on ‘‘School Ethics.’ 

It was then debated by Messrs. Beattie and 
Barries. 

The paper ‘‘ Our Schools wholly a State Charge’ 
by Com. J. L. Lusk, was then, by request, laid 
over until the next meeting. 

AFTERNOON. 

On motion of Supt. Sanford, $25 was appropri- 
ated for a cut of Victor M. Rice to appear in a his- 
tory of the Association. 

The Committee on Resolutions reported: 

1. Thanks to Messrs. Farr and McNutt, the local 
committee. 

2. To E. Rosselle & Son, proprietors of the Fort 
William Henry Hotel, for the facilities they have 
afforded. 

3. To J. G. Crosby for his liberality and courtesy. 

4. To the treasurer, H. M. Lovell. 

The committee reported the election of the fol- 
lowing officers: 

For President, C. J. Barnes. 
voor ofS, , ‘ ‘ J. W. Kimball, 

fe ‘ ‘ : . Miss Frank A. Tefft, 

: ‘ > ‘ . J. Barhite, 

Chas. E, Snyder. 
Peter E. Tarpey. 
A. W. Morehouse, 
L. Seeley, jr. 
Treasurer, J. H. Durkee, 

Pres. Nichols thanked the teachers for their 
kindness and introduced his successor. 

Supt. Barnes declared that he would do his best 
to make the association a success. 

Supt. Ellis, H. C. Kirk, Supt. Sanford, Dr. Mor- 
gan, A. M. Kellogg, made brief remarks. 

The treasurer reported $25.00 balance on hand. 

On motion, the Association adjourned after sing- 
ing ‘‘ Old Hundred.” 

NOTES, 

The attendance at the outset was small—per- 
haps the smallest for years. The situation seemed. 
to be against a large attendance. The hotel parlor 
was ill suited for the purpose of a convention ; 
noises of all kinds arose from the rotunda adjoin- 


Cor. Secretary, 
Rec. ” ‘ 


“ a) 


ing. A band during the first, session played until 
it was suggested that it was out of order to disturb 
the band by holding the meeting.--The recitations 
of Mrs. Webb met with a kind and warm recep- 
sion ; her natural style, her clear, silvery tones, her 
charming manners,rendered her the same favorite in 
the State Assoviation that she is with the N. Y. City 
Association.—Prof. Geo. E. Little gave on Thurs- 
day evening some fine illustrations of simple meth- 
ods of teaching drawing. He certainly is a. re- 
markable man and cannot help but be successful 
at Institutes.. He is greatly liked in Pennsylvania. 
The address of State Supt. Ruggles made,a very 
pleasing impression on the teachers. New York 
city had three good. delegates, Fairchild, Kmick- 
erbocker and Schauffler.—The book agents wereeven. 
more affable than usual.—The example of speaking 
set by Miss Winne last year was followed by sev- 
eral ladies this year -it was pleasant to hear them. 
—President Nichols was so prostrated by ill-health 
that he could not give his address,much to. the 
regret of all.—E. Danforth is to be credited with 
bringing the ‘‘ Meigs Sisters” before the meeting.— 
Prof. Morgan’s paper on Thomas Arnold was a 
valuable one.—Prof. J.C. Greenough presented a 
paper of the highest value ; he was in favor of m- 
dustrial education, of advancement.The recita- 
tions of Prof. Williams were something quite re- 
markable in the way of elocutionary efforts. His 
portrayal of Dickens’ characters drew tears. ‘‘Poor 
Smike,” who but sympathized with him, who. but 
hated his fiendish teacher, who but honored Nich- 
olas. This is the test.--The election of Supt. C. T. 
Barnes was the result of a conviction that he de- 
served it.—The meeting broke up in good feeling. 
It did not accomplish a great deal, it is true; but it 
was harmouious. There is apparent the need of 
organizing and building; many of the old friends of 
the old Association have disappeared; new men, 
new ideas and new methods are needed. The out- 
look for next year is favorable; one thousand 
members will be present, we predict. Both State 
Supt. Ruggles and Prof. Greenough referred to the 
proposed plan of electing delegates to the State As- 
sociation with favor. A. M. K. 





NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


MonpDay, JULY 9.—MORNING. 

At 10:30 the Association was convened .for its 
twenty-second annual meeting in the First Method- 
ist Episcopal church, and was called to order by 
President Tappan; prayer was offered by Prof. 
Hewitt of Normal, IL; the address of welcome 
was made by Rev. Dr. Hawley, President of the 
Saratoga Springs Board of Education, who said 
that he had been an educator for forty-five years. 
“T welcome you as fellow citizens of the United 
States and in the great work of education. The in- 
fluence of the National Association upon this, or 
any other community, is always for good, because 
the members are representative persons from all 
sections of the country.” 

Prest. Tappan, in reply, returned hearty thanks 
for the kindly words of welcome. This association 
is glad to be welcomed everywhere it goes, and it 
always receives it with deep gratitude. There is 
scarcely a city in the United States that has not an 
organization of teachers. There is a teachers’ ag. 
sociation in almost every county. He did not know 
but that there was a State teachers’ association in 
almost every State, but the time will come when 
there will be. He spoke of the distressed financial 
condition of the association, which is now strug- 
gling for life. The future of the association looks 
dark. He then read a letter from J. D. Pickett of 
Frankfort, Ky., who oy reason of ill health was un- 
able to be present. had prepared a paper on 
“The Best System of Common Schools, under State 
Control, with Special Reference to the Peculiar 
Circumstances of the Southern States.” He ex- 
tended an invitation to the association to visit 
Louisville, Ky., on September 20, at the time of the 
Exposition and educational gathering there. 

A letter was received from J. B. Peaslee of Cin- 
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L, S. Thompson of Lafayette, Ind., was appointed 
to assist Seeretary Sheldon, of Mass. 

Pres. Tappan read a paper on ‘*The Examination 
of Teachers.” A child is educated by everything 
with which it comes in contact. The work of the 
school is helped very much by material surround. 
ings. But all of these are as nothing compared ty 
the valus of a teacher. No other instrument of 
education is so important as the master. Teacher; 
and all school officers should be appointed after ex. 
amination and this brings me to speak of the ex. 
aminers, who should be separate from and inde. 
pendent of the board or committee that appoints 
the teacher., There should be two and, better, three 
examiners at every examination. I would suggest 
that the best way to constitute an examining board 
is to have it consist of the superintendents of three 
contiguous districts. Every teacher known to do 
good work ought to have a certificate for life, 
Mere scholarship will not make a good teacher. 
Diplomas from. colleges, academies and normal 
schools do not supersede the necessity of examina 
tion, No person of bad or doubtful moral character 
should have charge of children in school, and this 
should be more carefully considered. 

The paper was discussed and criticised by J. H. 
Smart of Indianapolis. The meeting adjourned. 

The Board of Trustees met at 8 o’clock, a. M. 

H. S. Tarbell, Treasurer, submitted his report, 
which was, on motion, accepted and subsequently 
adopted. 

A proposition from C. A. Evans & Co., of St. 
Louis, Mo., to publish the annual volume of pro- 
ceedings, was referred to a committee. 

A petition was received from J. H. Smart and 
twenty others for the creation of a new department 
of the association. It was decided to establish the 
‘Department of Art Education.” 

J. L. Pickard was made a Trustee to fill the va- 
cancy by the death of W. D. Henkle. 

During the recess the Council of Education held 
a session, during which J. H. Smart of Indianapol- 
is, Ind,, read a paper on ‘The Supervision of 
Schools.” 

AFTERNOON, 

Pres. Tappan named the committee to represent 
this Association at Louisville, Ky., during the Ex- 
position : 

Eli T. Tappan of Gambier, O.: Thomas J. Mor- 
gan of Potsdam; John Eaton of , Washington, 
D. C.; Mrs, R. D. Rickoff of Yokers, N. Y.; T. W. 
Bicknell of Boston, Mass.; John B. Peaslee of Cin- 
cinnati, O.; James H. Smart of Indianapolis, Ind. ; 
Wm. A, Folwell of Minneapolis, Minn. ; and H. C. 
Speer of Kansas, 

Hon. John Eaton of Washington, D. C., read a 
paper on ‘‘What has been done for Education by 
the United States.” He explained at length the 
work in. the various branches performed by the 
government departments at the national capitol. 
He showed the general relations the government 
bear to the people in the matter of education. 

Mrs, Harriet Webb, the accomplished elocution- 
ist, then favored the association with a poem ona 
shipwreck, entitled ‘‘Old Huldah.” Hearty ap- 
plause greeted her. By request she next gave the 
**Chime of Bells.” 

J. L. Pickard, of Iowa City, Ia., read a paper on 
‘City Systems of Management of Public Schools.” 
The business should be separate from the instruc- 
tion. Each should be kept distinct and untramel- 
ed by, the other, The superintendent, as chief, 
should be sure of his continuance in office as 
Jong as merit shall grow with growing experi- 
ence. He should also be left entirely free to carry 
out plans of his wise thinking in selection of teach- 
érs.and in adoption of courses of study. Teachers 
should be carefully trained in a city normal school 
in the art of teaching, They should be examined 
by a board of professional teachers, and then sub- 

ted to a trialin actual work before appointment. 
ey should not be subjected to the humiliation of 
annual elections, but hold their position by a life 
tenure, unless it shall appear that their service is 
with what is expected of 

course of study should embrace all 
ordinary college curriculym, mak- 
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ing jrominidiit the study of English and that uni- 
yersal language of drawing. Distinctions between 
primary, grammar, and high schools should be 
abolished, and the whole classed as elementary 
schools, leaving the term secondary education as 
applieable to college university work. No system 
js complete without a manual training school. 
EVENING. 

Prof. G. Stanley Hall, of Baltimore, read a paper 
on “Intellectual Growth and Its Relation to Meth- 
ods of Instruction.” During the past year he had 
looked over a score or more of German and French 

mars. Each presented its own merits over all 

the other books of the kind. Each was praised by 
educational journals without discrimination or 
comparison.” They are presented by highly edu- 
cated agents whose high salaries must bring in a 
eturn. The methods of all these grammars seemed 
o fall into three classes. There are those which 
teach language to travelers. These place stress up- 
on conversation and idioms. This method pretends 
to teach language in brief time. The second class 
is grammatical. Conversation is not attempted. 
They are far better for discipline, but of less use in 
traveling. The third class uses the generic method. 
The eye is taken into partnership with the memory, 
and it teaches without word-matching, leaving two 
separate languages in the brain. Common life is 
presented by this method, if it can be called a 
method. Grammar is not taught but dictation 
largely followed. To know German is almost a 
liberal education. Knowing two languages teaches 
to discriminate between word and thought. How 
am I to chose from these classes? Is some one de- 
cidedly better than any other? I chose language- 
methods, in order that I might exemplify to you 
the deep labyrinth from which no one has 
been able to lead us with certain, definite results, 
even in the simple studies, such as reading, writ- 
ing and composition. There are at least a dozen 
methods in all of them. It is common to say in re- 
ply that there are differences in detail, and the un- 
derlying prirciples are invariable. To discover 
these underlying principles is the duty of the nor- 
mal schools, and there is a vast confidence in meth- 
ods in some of these institutions. There are a few 
methods which have stood the test of ages. They 
are homely, simple, commonplace, stereotyped, 
such as begin with simple and go to complex, go 
from the near to the far. They are vague and usu- 
ally interpreted in one-sided ways. What is the 
true order of studies, serial or radial? Is there any 
commanding principle in these trying and practical 
questions ¢ We cannot look to the normal schools 
foran answer. The normal school’s raison d’ ete. 
is that any method is better than none. But the 
time has come that we are forced to acknowledge 
that there is no such thing as a science or art of 
education, no philosophy of teaching. There is a sci- 
ence and art of manufacture, and it is universally 
followed. States do not compete in learning the se- 
crets of educators. We live in an age of an education- 
al renaissance, there isan awakening in this direc- 
tion. Any practical educator has a dozen questions 
which he knows no law to solve. He knows, how- 
ever, that there are topics and methods and teach- 
ers which leave the pupil’s mind as it never was be- 
fore. There are vast possibilities. The time will 
come when our methods will mark out a way over 
which we may pass. Most of our teachers to-day are 
filed with expectancy. How can this hopefulness 
be utilized ? The scientific form of knowledge as it 
exists in adult minds cannot be too widely separat- 
ed from the psychological way in which it is learn- 
ed. All beginnings are easy. The teacher’s meth- 
od is higher than his knowledge. The teacher 
learns more than he imparts. Quantity is not so 
important as the accuracy with which it is adapt- 
ed to the capacity of the child, The teacher must 
watch the interest of the child. A great deal de- 
pends upon selecting the right time for imparting 
certain things. The teacher must study the child. 
The typical points must be found out by a careful 
analysis. In this way the true method will be 
found and education will assume a 


Tacter, We will have methods of growth and they 
will be natural methods, When shal we find the 


cha- 


method for instance in industrial education! We 
shall never find an answer until the industrial ten- 
dencies of the children are studied. The same is 
true in regard to morals. We have togical meth- 
ods in everything, but hey are for adults. There 
is one caution to be remembered. and it is this: 
Methods beget a disease, morbid self-consciousness. 
Children get a habit of introspection born of ped- 
antic methods, out of which grow the diseases of 
modern life. There is such a thing as killing a 
child’s interest in knowledge. This is the reason 
why we have lost the natve in our American life. 
We, too, often pluck up the tender plant to see if 
it is growing. Belief is natura) in children, and 
doubt is born of unhealthy self-consciousness. A 
belief in God is far too instructive for arguments to 
create, although they have oftentimes shaken it. 
We want vital and not mechanical education. I 
have an idea of joy and gladness in education, that 
under :ight direction love of study would be devel- 
oped. To-day we must labor back toward natural 
methods, toward the naive, by the careful and me- 
chanical methods of statistics. There must be more 
self-sacrifice and devotion. We must labor with 
self-forgetfulness.” | 

The Department of Art Education entered into a 
permanent organization, by the election of L. 8S. 
Thompson, of Purdue University, La Fayette, Ind., 
as permanent president, as vice-president W. 8. 
Perry, of Worcester, Mass., and as secretary Jo- 
sephine C. Socke, of St. Louis, Mo. A committee 
of five to arrange a course of studying in drawing, 
and to suggest methods of teaching this subject, 
was also appointed as follows: James MacAllister, 
Supt. of Public Schools, Philadelphia: Otto Furch, 
Principal of the Massachusetts State Normal School, 
Boston ; Walter 8. Goodnough, Supt. of Drawing, 
Columbus, O.. H, H. Fisk, Supt. of Druwing, Cin- 
cinnati, O., and Josephine C. Socke of St. Louis, Mo. 

TUESDAY MORNING, 

In the Department of Normal Schools, Prof. E. C. 
Hewitt of Normal, IIL, presided; George P. Beard 
of Randolph, Vt., was secretary. President Hewitt 
gave an address, which held among other things: 

That good teachers are the great want of our 
schools. . 

That no one pattern of a normal school can be 
made for all; that such schools ought to be of dif- 
ferent types and different grades. 

That it is fair to claim for them much of the 
credit for advanced education. 

That such schools are in no sense public charities, 
but that the public should support them for its own 
sake as a wise means of economy. 

That they should make their pupils acquainted 
with human nature in its capacities, tendencies, 
wants and limitations, especially as these appear 
in the life of the child. 

That the subject-matter of instruction should re 
ceive attention te the extent necessary. 

That the study of methods and modes ought to 
make up a large part of the work of these schools, 

That the work of training or practice should have 
a prominent place. 

That. every normal school should awaken in its 
pupils a genuine enthusiasm respecting the work 
of teaching and a true professional feeling or esprit 
de corps. 
Hon. B. G. Northrup of Clinten, Conn., read a 
paper on the ‘“‘Right Use of Memory vs. Cram 
ming.” He said: ‘It is the teachers’ duty, not so 
much to impart knowledge as to show his pupils 
how to get it. Then the joy of conscious power 
and progress quickens the memory and all the 
faculties. Efficiency the power of using the facul- 
ties and resources of the mind is the test, of ad- 
vancement. The teachers’ success is shown—not 
so much by what he tells bis pupils as by what 
they are by his instruction enabled to tell him. 
The process of cram. retains littie genuine knowl 
edge, while the true method renders its acquistions 
ever at command. Worse still, cram has a moral 
taint, fostering ostentation and conceit. Superficial 
attainments are chaotic, the substance 


thus with the mere husks of knowledge. Such 
cramming is quite as likely to make pupils flip- 
pant as fluent, confounding gabble with smartness. 
The abuse of memory does not justify its neglect. 
An exact memury is a priceless blessing. Itis one 
of the most wonderful faculties of the mind and 
marvellous especially in its susceptibility to cul- 
ture. This law of memory shows that language, 
especially in the form of reading. spelling, talking 
and writing, should be the most prominent exercise 
of young children.” 

The following committees were then announced : 
On nominations—E. E. White of Indiana, E. C. 
Hewitt of Minois, J. L. Pickard of Iowa, W. W. 
Folwell of Massachusetts, H. C. Speer of Kansas, 
W. W. W. Jones of Nebraska, W. Castelar of Cali- 
fornia, A. Gove of Colorado, W. J. Phelps of Ver- 
mont, D. B. Hagar of Massachusetts, W. A. Mowry 
of Rhode Island, B. G. Northrup of Connecticut, 
Mrs. Rebecca D. Rickoff of New York, George P. 
Beard of Vermont, R. Bingham of Ncrth Carolina, 
V. C. Dibble of South Carolina, Miss Julia 8S. Tut- 
willer of Alabama, J. Baldwin of Texas, Miss Clara 
Conway of Tennessee, B. L. Butcher of West 
Virginia. 

On resolutions—T. W. Bicknell of Massachu- 
setts, Miss Matilda L. Cooper of New York, W. A. 
Mowry of Rhode Island, H. 8. Tarbell of Indiana, 
Miss Clara Conway of Tennessee. 

Prof. H. H. Straight of Oswego read a paper on 
‘The Normal School Problem and the Problems of 
the Schools.” 

A Mrs. Harriet Webb recited ‘‘Mary, Queen of 
Scots.” 

Prof. Charles De Garmo of Normal, Ills., read a 
paper on “Place and Function of the Model 
School.” In recapitulating the conclusions of the 
paper, the author said that he found the function 
of model schools to be four-fold, the work consist- 
ing primarily of model teaching for imitation and 
of actual pupil teaching in the training department ; 
incidentally of experimentation on new ideas and 
methods, and the determination of the kind and 
quality of work to be done in the common school. 
He found that model teaching for imitation should 
come early in the course and may profitably be 
confined to the primary grades. That the pupil- 
teaching should come in the latter half of the 
course, and should be continuous rather than 
broken and in the main conducted in the presence 
of only pupils rather than in the presence of a 
cloud of witnesses. That experimental and de- 
termining work, though important, are now merely 
incidental, and likely to be neglected. 

Discussion followed the reading of this paper, 
after which the Department adjourned. 

The section of Industrial Education listened to 
the inaugural address of the President of the De- 
partment, Prof. C. M. Woodward, director of 
Manual Training School, Washington University, 
St. Louis, Mo., his subject being ‘The Fruit of 
Manual Education.” This paper was discussed by 
Colonel Parker of Chicago, Ills. 

He said the child expresses thought in an explicit 
way by making, in a second way by drawing, and 
in a third way by words. Let it be remembered 
that is best calculated to develop the mind which 
is the most practical. Let the child make, let him 
draw—men who succeed, it must be confessed, are 
those who have worked with their hands; the farm 
has proved the best school in tne world. Society 
must find its adjustment in the school-room, hence 
work must be taught there. I have opened a little 
industrial room in the Normal School—the pupils 
make their own apparatus and we shall carry it 
still further. The schools must show the pupil how 
rightly to use hishands. The harmonious develop- 
ment of the human mind means character. We 
must follow the truth as we find it. It may cost time 
to find out the right course but we are on its track. 

Miss Jessie Stewart of Boston, Mass., recited ** The 
Hero,” a true incident that occurred in New Eng- 
land village in 1852. 

General Eaton introduced William Martha, a 
sores Lormereremanet of Manchester, England. He 
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but giving the semblance of knowledge. It is doing} 





violence to the soul, to its innate love of traih | 
of the growth by the nutriment of truth, to feed it 


a flattering compliment to the educational ad- 
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was to broaden the great massesof people. America, 
though younger than old England, had already 
taught her many important and valuable lessons 
in the line of education. In the commercial race 
of the world the greatest contest on the field of 
commerce will be, wiht in a short time, between 
England and the United States; and England is 
now conscious of the fact that to enable her to 
develop her full strength she must at once edu- 
cate to the furthest extent the artisan masses in 
order to bring them up to the intellectual plane of 
of the American workman. As a stranger in this 
country he had noted the unusual amount of in- 
telligente found on every hand and the great genius 
of invention displayed, all of which he credited to 
the influence and education of the common schools, 
which mentally strengthen and broaden all. HEng- 
land’s educational act, borrowed from America, 
has been in operation for ten years with grati 
fying results. 

‘*Drawing in our Common Schools in its Relation 
to Industrial Education” was the title of a paper 
read by Henry Hutvhings, director of drawing. 
Boston public schools.” This paper was discussed 
by Henry B. Fisk, superintendent of drawing, Cin- 
cimnati, O. 

The committee on nominations of Industrial De- 
partment reported for President, C. M. Woodward 
of St. Louis, Mo.; Vice President, H. H. Bellfield 
of Chicago, Ill.; Secretary, E. H. Spring of Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

‘*The Moral Influence of Manual Training” was 
treated in a paper by Dr. J. R. Buchanan of Boston, 
Mass, 

The committee on the nominations of officers 
for the Association reported the following list of 
officers : 

President—T. W. Bicknell of Massachusetts. 

Secretary—H. S. Tarbell of Indiana. 

Treasurer—N. A. Calkins of New York. 

Vice Presidents—-D. F. DeWolf of Ohio, J. Bald- 
win of Texas. B. F. Wright of Minnesota, B. L. 
Butcher of West Virginia, B. G. Northrup of Con- 
necticut, H. E. Speer of Kansas. Miss H. M. Morris 
of Brooklyn, J. W. Dickinson of Massachusetts, 
E. H. Long of Missouri, John Swett of California, 
Geo. P. Beard of Pennsylvania, Miss M. 8. Cooper 
of New York. 

Counsellors at Large—Eli T. Tappan of Ohio, 
John Eaton of District of Columbia, W. E. Sheldon 
of Massachusetts. 

Counsellors—L. 8, Thompson of Indiana, Henry 
Raab of Illinois, Henry Sabin of Iowa, Irwin 
Shepard of Minnesota, A. R. Taylor of Kansas, W. 
W. W. Jones of Nebraska, J. B. Cartelin of Cali- 
fornia, Aaron Gove of Colorado, J. W. Phelps of 
Vermont, A. G. Boyden of Massachusetts, Merrick 
Lyon of Rhode Island, Mrs. M. A. Stone of Con- 
necticut, Mrs. Rebecca D. Rickoff of New York, E. 
A. Singer of Pennsylvania, W. N. Barringer of 
New Jerscy, B. Bingham of North Carolina, Miss 
Ella Peques of Mississippi, V. O. Dibble of South 
Carolina, Julia 8. Tutwiler of Alabama, Alexander 
Hogg of Texas, Miss Clara Conway of Minnesota, 
Jno. M. Birch of West Virginia, C. M. Woodward 
of Missouri, R. W. Stevenson of Ohio, C. C. Rounds 
of New Hampshire Mrs. F. C. Million of Georgia, 
©. W: Heywood of Michigan, Z. Richards of Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

The Department of Industrial Education held a 
further session in the lower room. Papers were 
read by Prof. L. W. Miller on Normal Instruction 
in Drawing, and by Walter 8. Perry on Drawing 
the Grammar Schools and a report by Secretary 
8. R. Thompson on “Progress of the Year in In- 
dustrial Education.” 

The Department of Higher Education listened to 
addresses by Prof. W. W. Folwell, LL. D., on the 
‘Present Outlook of Higher Education” and C. K. 
Adams, LL. D., on ‘“‘Schools of Political Science.” 

NOTES. 

The attendance at the outset was not large—F. 
W. Parker and Stanley Hall were the lions of. the 
association, and received much attention. The ad- 
dress of the latter and the speech of the former 
wane greatly applauded.—The assiduous labors of 
Supt. Culkins, of N. Y., and W. E, Sheldon, of Bos- 
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ton, were ‘recognized by every one.—The exhibi- 
tion of Drawings surpassed that of any other year. 
Congress Hall was headquarters, and was an 
educational exchange ; teachers from various parts 
of the;northern helf of the Union, and a few from 
the South walked in the rotunda almost. ceaseless- 
ly.—Miss Harriet Webb delighted the audiences 
with her charming recitations ; she meets with in- 
creased favor each year.—Miss Jessie Stewart, of 
Boston, also gave recitations.—Mr. Thomas W. 
Bicknell, who was President of the American Insti- 
tute for several years, then for four years Presi- 
dent of the Conncil of Education, was elected Presi- 
dent of the Association, not without a decided pro- 
test however.—-Topeka, Kansas, is proposed by 
some for the next meeting. That must not be; it 
must be central. If as President Tappan says, 
‘‘Its future looks dark” when held at Saratoga, 
what will result. when carried out of the line of 
travel. The tendency is eastward in vacation; 
Saratoga or Chautauqua is the place for it.—Prof. 
Straight offered a resolution that asked that some 
method be devised to introduce industrial and sci- 
entific education into the schools, and it was pvt 
forthwith on the table (squelched).—Theresolutions 
adopted considered the hotels, the Indians, Mr. 
Slater and Mr. Haygood, Southern Education, 
Alaska and Prof. Greene’s merits—but ‘‘ nothing 
more.”—The exhibition of the ‘‘ Workingman’s 
School” (Felix Adler’s) should have attracted atten- 
tion, but it did not ; abstract discussions please the 
average member.—aA large number went off on 
Wednesday morning to attend the meeting at Faby- 
an’s (White Mountains), thence many will go. to 
Martha’s Vineyard Summer Schools.—The Stern’s 
School of Languages opened finely.—By Thursday 
night most of the members had departed. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF EDUCATION. 


The first meeting was held at Congress Hall, June 
6. Thomas W. Bicknell presided. The death of 
Prof. Greene called forth the appointment of a 
Committee, who reported resolutions extolling his 
simple yet noble character. 

Prof. J. L. Pickard of Iowa, submitted the report 
of the Committee on Hygiene. lt was shown that 
more attention was being directed to this subject ; 
buildings and scholars should be carefully inspect- 
ed by a medical inspector. The subject of hygiene 
should be studied by the pupil. 

Prof. H, 8, Tarbell of Indiana, submitted a re- 
port of the Committee on Education of Girls, That 
there were no intellectual differences between the 
sexes requiring a difference in their general educa- 
tion, co-education is the plan of nature, and the 
practical difficulties in its way are disappearing. 
Experience shows that the higher education of 
young women is successfully conducted in the 








of the State that co-education should prevail in 
public schools. It was moved to present both 
sides at the next meeting. 

E. E. White of Lafayette, Ind., was elected Presi- 
dent, A. G. Boyden, Secretary. 

Mr, W. A: Mowry of Providence, submitted the 
report on Moral Education. The schools can train 
the pupils to become good citizens. The higher vir- 
tues can be taught by those who are inspired by 
them, and none others. : 

D. B. Hagar read the report of the Committee on 
Normal Schvols. The conclusion was that the 
main work of normal schools shuld be profession- 
al, the academic work mainly incidental and illus- 
trative. The professional work should be based on 
a thorough study of man as a physical, intellectual, 
moral being. 

E. A. Singer of Philadelphia, read a paper on 
“Sanitary Rules for Schools.” There wus néed of 
effort to abate and destroy all preventable diseases. 
The care of the eyes is of paramount importance. 

J. H. Hoose of Cortland, read a paper on “School 
Exercises.” 


Congress HALL, SaRaTOG@a Sprines.—This hotel 





tional Association again on account of the superior 





facilities it affords. Its ancient splendid reputa- 
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tion has been more than sustained by its proprietors 
Messrs, Clement and Cox. Towards the teacher, 
these gentlemen extended every courtesy; they 
reduced their prices, they threw open their read. 
ing room for meetings for nearly two weeks, they 
gave the use of the ball room for the Art Depari. 
ment and invited all to use the main hall for cop. 
ference. The excellence of the table had beep 
tested in the past years; it is, if possible, stil 
better this year; the water drawn from their owp 
springs is of remarkable purity. The members of 
the Association who availed themselves of the ad. 
vantage of Congress Hall. were gratified to their 
entire satisfaction. To the teachers of the state and 
country Congress Hall is a synonym of every com- 
fort to be found in a hotel. 











THe West SHORE RAILROAD.—This important 
line was opened from New York to Albany, on 
July 9. It had been hoped that it would open in 
season to enable the teachers to pass over it, but 
the State Association began July 5. At the open. 
ing there was much display of enthusiasm by the 
towns, on the West Shore of the Hudson, for this 
road eonnects them directly with the metropolis, 
To them this is the great. event next to navigating 
the Hudson by steam, The progress of the first 
train roused up the people; cannons were fired and 
bells rung. This road has not asked the towns to 
‘‘bond”’ ‘themselves ; it felt there was money in 
the road itselfand they are right. Success to the 
West Shore Railroad. , This line will have a most 
important. effect ;upon the thickly-settled region 
which it. provides with new and direct, outlets to 
the great .netropolis of the country... Thousands 
who are anxious to witness the varied beauty of 
the Catskill Mountains, and to visit the haunts of 
Rip Van Winkle, will avail themselves of the new 
facilities. | The double. track line along the west 
shore of the Hudson, skirts the foot hills of the 
mountains, and renders all points; of interest 
speedily aecessivle, both via Kingston, where con- 
nection is made with the Ulster & Delaware Rail- 
road and Kaaterskill Railroad—and via Catskill, 
where connection is made with the Catskill, Moun- 
tain Railroad. 





+ -_ 


NOTEWORTHY EVENTS. 





July 6.—The cholera epidemic almost depopulated the city of 
Damietta in Egypt. There were more than 100 deaths daily. The 
blame for the cholera ravages was placed on the Khedive's 
Government and the careless ignorance of local officials. Large 
numbers of dead animals were floating in the Nile, and until 
w.thin a few days there had been no physicians at Damietta, and 
neither disinfectants nor the most simple medicinal. remedies. 
The.city was being abandoned, and the end of the plague could 
not be predicted.—The British House of Commons, by a vote of 
130 to 114, rejected a motion in favor of female suffrage. The 
privilege contemplated was to be limited to women who by 
virtue of the property qualification already possess the muni- 
cipal franchise, 

July 7.—The Maseachusettg State Workhouse, at Bridgewater. 
was destroyed by fire, hed pleateaatiinaeeatcneded wes somoret 


from the burning building in .. This proved that loss of 
life is not mecessary © ‘ ye, burning of such a build 
ing, and that the te: th, which too often occur 
on similar occasions, ma by the exercise of watch- 


fulness.—The following trades unions.in New York city obtained 
the Saturday half) holiday from their employers; the bras 
workers, the cigarmakers, the truck drivers, the glass cutters, 
the box sawyers, the book binders, the carriage makers, the plas 
ters, the Knights of Labor (imcluding the organizations), the 
Central Labor Union, and the Amalgamated Labor Union. 

July 8.—The class of emigrants lately arriving in America 
from Ireland caused a cOmmunication frem the State Depart- 
ment to the British Government; in the House of Commons Mr 
Trevelyan, Chief Secretary for Ireland, said that a thousand emi- 
grants who had gone to America only two families had been in- 
mates of the workhouse at Belmuilet, froui which section they 
came, and those families had received money on landiug an‘ 
were doing well. He was not aware of the grounds on which the 
United States had returned the emigrants, but he supposed they 
thought that those returned were not desirable settlers. 

July 9—A joint. committees of Parliament finally rejected 
the scheme for the construction of a tunnel under the English 
Channel. In Paris.a bill was introduced in the Chamber of De 
puties authorizing the taking of soundings for piers for a rail: 
road bridge across the Siraits of Dover. 

July 10.—The Frénch Government resolved to wage war iD 
Tonquin of China.—The Spanish Chamber of Deputies 
parses erp mas the most libera! reforms in every direction. 

ch' Astroriomers reported the finding of a red star, during 
ine revert alpen which may prove elas ery of! 


and storms caused a great loss of 
whan cree —A cyclone ¢truck Cimarron 
station, Kian., and a terrific toteado passed over Soldier City, de 
stroying a great deal of property, = 
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THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


for the SCHOOL /OURNAL. 
LESSONS IN DRAWING. 


The lesson is drawn on the blackboard by the 
acher; he may use a measure if he needs one 
so as to be accurate; there, is no reason why. he 
should not use one. The class being ready the 
teacher gives the following directions. .. 

1. Draw a vertical: (4. in: 
ches). 

2. Draw (4) at half of V, 
+ V..in length, 

3. Draw (2),at one fourth 
V.2.Y. 

4. Draw (4) at end.of. V. 
1 YV. 

5. Draw (3) at 4 of } of V. 

6.. Divide (2) imte four 


Z, Draw (7); 4.0f.V. 

8 Draw. (6); 4 0f V.,. at. 
of 5 of V. 

9. Divide (6). inte four 

10., Draw (5) at }.0f V. 

11. Draw (8) and (9), (10), 
(11). 
12. Draw. (12),. (13), 
(15). 

The figure given for this lesson will seem difficult 
at first, but there are certain artifices that may be 
used to aid in the drawing of, curved. lines., . This 
consists in drawing lines to enclose the curves..or 


curved body. 


é —- 
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1. Draw vertical. 


2. (3) at }'V., length } of V. 

3° «6 «6(), (@); fof V. 

4 “* (1) at} of V., length } V, (in the figure 
it is too low by mistake). 


5. Draw (4) at } of V., length } of V. 
6. Divide (3), (4), into 4 equal parts. 
J ‘ (4), (2) into 4 equal parts. 

9. Draw curves. 





For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
A LESSON IN MORALS. | 


By Miss D. D, BaRLow. 





Ihad been revolying in my mind the question, 


How can I most effectually instill into the minds 
of my pupils the principle of unselfishness? One 
afternoon an incident occurred which I utilized for 
this purpose. One of the little beys had put up a 
swing in the school-yard; he was usually very will- 
ing that the others:should share in the enjoyment. 
On this afternoon he wanted the ex¢lusive use of 
it; his selfishness resulted in'a quarrel, and he finally 
took down the swing. ‘The next morning, after the 
usual opening exercise, I said, * I will tell you a 
short story, a true ore.” Their faces beamed with 
delight in the anticipation of a true story, which I 
related in the following ‘manner: ‘In a certain 
school one of the smaller pupils brought from home 


mates ; he was usually very generous’ with it, | 


and a good many happy hours werespent with this 


joy it. better alone ; then there was a quarrel be- 
tween those playmates, and when the bell rang 
they all entered the school-room, feeling, I have no 
doubt, very uncomfortable. At the close of 
school the quarrel was renewed, and continued 
until the little boy was obliged to take the source 
of,trouble home, This made the others so angry 
that they said they would bring something to 
school, and this little boy should never play with 
it, not even. once.” I tried to relate the anecdote 
in such a way that every thing connected with it 
would be seen \in its true light, and Ido not think 
my attempt was fruitless. They saw who was 
meant almost as soun as I began, their eyes bright- 
ened and they looked knowingly at each other. 
Those connected with the dispute seemed ashamed 
of their conduct, still I was afraid the truth I was 
endeavoring to teach had not taken root in their 
young hearts, but I was much encouraged that 
afternoon when I heard one little girl reprove 
another for her selfishness by saying kindly, “ If 
you don't look out you will be like that little, boy 
in the story teacher told.” I do not think they 
realized the true effects of selfishness before. 


A THOUGHT FOR EVERY DAY. 








JULY. 
The deed divine 

ls writtem in characters of gold, 

That never shall grow old, 

But through all ages 
Burn and shine 

With soft effulgence. 

2d. — But we will take 
Our toils upon us nobly! Strength is born 
In the deep silence of long-suffering hearts ; 
Not amidst joy ! —Mrs. HEMANS. 

3d,—To have the tongue cut out, and to be seat- 
ed, deaf,and dnmb, in a.corner, were preferable to 
his condition whe cannot govern his tongue.—SaDL 
4th.—If we cannot live so as to be happy, let us 
at least live so as to deserve happiness. 
5th. --Ob, there is something sublime in calm en 
duzance, something sublime in the resolute, fixed 
purpose of suffering without complaining, which 
makes disappointment oftentimes better than suc- 
cess !|--LONGFELLOw. 
6th.—The charities that soothe and bless lie scat- 
tered at the feet of men like flowers.—Worps- 

WORTH. 

%th.—The poor too often turn away unheard, 
From hearts that shut against them with a sound 
That will be heard in heaven. —LONGFELLOW. 

8th.—Music is in all growing things ; 

And underneath the silky wings 

Of smallest msects there is stirred 

A pulse of air that must be heard ; 

Earth’s silence lives, and throbs and sings. 
—LATHROP. 
9th.—There’s music in the sighing reed ; 

There’s music in the gushing of a rill ; 
There’s music in all things, if men had ears ; 
Their earth is but an echo of the spheres,—BYRon. 

10th.—The warm sunshine and the gentle zephyr 

may melt the glacier which has bid defiance to the 
howling tempest; so the voice of kindness will 
touch the heart which no severity could subdue.— 

HERDER. 

lith.—It may not be your lot to command an 

army, fight battles, or rule a nation, but in the re- 
bellious and warring regions of your own hearts 
there are many chances for you to show yourselves 
as heroic, patriotic, and Christian as the noble 

Prince who fought and conquered and died hun 

dreds of years ago.—SPURGEON. 

12th:—What are the aims which are at the same 
time duties ¢ They are the perfecting of ourselves, 
the happiness of others.—Kanr. 

13th.—Life was given for noble purposes, and 
therefore we must not part with it foolishly. It 
must not be thrown up in a pet, nor sacrificed toa 
quarrel, nor whined away in love.—CoLLier. 

14th.-—An ounce of good cheer is worth a ton of 
melancholy.—_SaMDEL SMILES. 

15th.—_A man should never be ashamed to own 


1st.— 


—LONGFELLOW. 
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<r 
16ht.—Be, not simply good—be good for some- 








thing --THOREAU. 


17th.—Labor, dream, endure, aspire, 
Give your lives as Heaven sees best ; 
Struggle, conquer, work, and rest.—MULOCK. 
18th.—’Tis not for man to trifle! Life is brief, 
And sin is here. 
Our age is but the falling of a leaf, 
A dropping tear. 
We have no time to sport away the hours, 
All must be earnest in a world like ours,-BonaR. 
19th.—My crown is in my heart, not on my head ; 
Not decked with diamonds and Indian stones, 
Nor to be seen; my crown is called Content : 
A crown it is that seldom kings en joy.—-SHAKSPERE. 
20th.—As we meet and touch, each day, 
The many travelers on our way, 
Let every such brief contact be 
A glorious, helpful ministry ; 
Each helping on the other's best, 
And blessing each, as well as blest. 
—Susan CooLipes. 
2ist.—He who gets a wish often suffers a sharper 


disappointment than he who does not get it.—The 
Century. 


22d.—No solitude is so solitary as that of inhar- 


monious companionship.—E. 8, PHELPs. 


23d.— He is rich 
In nothing else but difficulties and doubts. 
24th.- So near our pettiest motives, do our larg- 


est inspirations lie.—-E. S. PHELPs. 


26th.—Wisely the Hebrews admit nd present 


tense in their language; while we are speaking the 


word it is already the past. 

27th.—Every great pbem ig in itdelf limited by 
necessity, but in its suggestions, unlimited and in- 
finite.—- LONGFELLOw. 

28th.—All happiness dwells more in the hope than 
in the possession.—_BULWER. 

29th.—How poor are they that have not patience. 
—SHAKSPERE. 

30th.—All friendliness is a progression.—PHELPs. 
81st.~-Every pleasurable emotion increases vital- 
ity, and every painful emotion decreases it.—Ban. 


“+ 





ASTRONOMY. 


SUN SPOTS. 

During the first days of this month the largest 

group of spots that has appeared upon the sun this 

year was clearly visible in the northeastern quar- 

ter of the disk. Through a smoked glass, without 
a telescope, it looked like a fly on a pumpkin. An- 

other group, near the centre of the disk, composed 

of much smaller spots, could also be seen without 
a telescope. But with a telescope there is almost 
no end to the details that appear in these spots, and 
particularly in the larger group. By means of a 
right-angled prism the image of the sun can be 
thrown from the eye-piece of the telescope upon 
a white-washed wall or a screen of paper, and then 
the observer, dividers in hand, can measure at his 
leisure yawning chasms thousands of miles across, 
and narrow bridges that stretch completely across 
chasms and change their form from hour to hour. 
If the earth could be hurled into the sun like a 
solid shot into a target, the hole thus made would 
be small beside one of these enormous sun caverns, 
which sometimes form and disappear within a few 
days. Nobody can have any ideaof the real aspect 
of the flamiug globe which shines overhead every 
day, seeming always the same to the ordinary ob- 
server, until he has seen it with a telescope when 
great sun spots are pitting its surface and the 
dazzling photosphere is thrown up into mountain 
ridges of fire. 


A Writsr in the Christian Advocate visited the 
Massachusetts State Prison: ‘‘ My attention was 
called to a little pale-faced boy lying upon a cot. 
The son of some respectable people in a Massachu- 
setts city, who was enticed by some older lads to 
raid a cigar-shop and steal some cigars. Too small 
and pale to be put at work, brought up on sweets 
and delicate fare, he could not eat the coarse prison 





‘that he has been, in the wrong, which is but saying, 
ee, yet Set Wet ota Ee be 
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yesterday.-- e 


fare, and before the Warden. discovered it, was 
nearly starved to death. Such a child should hot 
have been sent here.” 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 





NEW YORE CITY. 

The spirit of unjust removal has debsived’ a decided 
rebuke in the Board of Education the past week. An 
attempt of the Committee on Evening Schools to ¢lis- 
cipline John J. Doane, principal of G. 8. 19, and Geo. 
White, principal of Grammar Dept. No. 70, in the 19th 
Ward, caused the trouble. For the term of 1883-84 the 
committee determined to substitute others in their 
places, and these changes weee provided for in the reso- 
lution which is presented annually. Coms. Beardslee, 
Ivins, and Pumeroy signed the report ; Com. Welsh pre- 
sented a minority report. Coms. Ivins and Pomeroy 
were absent when the matter came up. Com. Beards- 
lee said, ‘‘it was claimed in our discussions that these 
two gentlemen, against whom as instructors nothing 
could be said, had at a critical time in the history of 
this board, when its very existence was hanging in the 
balance, been disloyal ; that they tvok a position against 
this board and by overt acts did all in their power to 
overturn it.” ‘I cannot agree with the reasons for 
dropping these two names,” Mr, Welch said. ‘‘ No ob- 
jection was made to them on the score ‘of merit. The 
reason was purely a political one. Ata public meeting 
these gentlemen stated plainly what they thought the 
best way of settling existing difficulties. I consider 
they had the right to do so.” ‘ If I ssood alone in this 
matter,” said Com. Coudert, “ I would mse and protest 
against this majority report. It appears that a teacher 
in the schools who disagrees with the policy of this 
board must be tabooed and deprived of the reappoint- 
ment to which he is entitled by the long custom of this 
board. I hepe this board will not tell the teacher he 
must be a flunky and a sneak. No man who is afraid 
to get up and say what he thinks is fit to occupy a posi- 
tion in our schools. Perhaps in speaking against this 
boar these men were right. I think they were wrong, 
but they may have been right.” Com. Wallace spoke 
in favor of the minority report, which was adopted by 
a vote of 18 to 4. 


Tue Art Students’ League will re-open its classes for 
the ninth school year, on Monday. October 1, 1883, in 
the large and convenient rooms, which it now occupies 
at No. 36 West 14th Street. The Life, Painting and 
Antique Classes will be open for study every day in the 
week, morning, afternoon and evening, during the 
eight months, from October 1, 1883, to May 31, 1884, The 
past season has been the most prosperous and satisfac- 
tory, both in point of financial matters, and in the 
quality and character of the work done by the students, 
that tbe League has ever known. No less than 410 
students worked in the school during the past season. 
The Art Students’ League was established, and is main- 
tained and managed, by art-students, for the purpose of 
obtaining the best instruction possible in Drawing, 
Painting, Artistic Anatomy, Perspective and) Composi- 
tion, and the details ofits management are in charge 
of a Board of Control. The school is open to all whose 
artistic knowledge attains the standard set by the 
League, which, however, is placed sufficiently high to 
insure the exclusion of all those students whoso aims 
are not serious. The instructors the coming session will 
be: Drawing and Painting, Morning Life Class, T. W 
Dewing ; Drawing and Painting, Afternoon Life Class 
and Head Class, C. Y. Turner; Drawing and Painting, 
Afternoon Life Class, Walter Shirlaw ; Drawing and 
Painting, Evening Life Classes and Evening Antique 
Class, Wm. Sartain: Painting Classes, Wm. M. Chase ; 
Artistic Anatomy, J. 8. Hartley: Perspective, Fred- 
erick Dielman ; Composition, W. Shirlaw, T. W. Dew- 
ing, and others. The financial prosperity of the school 
has made it possible to improve the various class rooms 
in many respects before the opening of the season. The 
present quarters of the school are excellently adapted 
to its aims and purposes. It possesses two of the finest 
studios in New York, those used for the Painting and 
Life-Classes which are exceptionally well lighted. Plans 
are under consideration for further improvements of 
the school-rooms, and Mr, Chase, who is now in Europe, 
has been commissioned to select and purchase photo- 
graphs and reproductions for the Painting and Head 
Classes, and for the members’ reading room. Mr. Dew- 
ing, who is also in Europe, will do the same for the 
Life-Class room. Numerous addititions to the art col- 
lection have just been received through members re- 
turning from abroad. The representatives of the 
League in Paris are constantly on the lookout to select 
academic studies by young students desirable for the 
clase-rooms, and a sum of money is placed over there 
for purchases of this kind. In this way the students are 
kepttamiliar with the work donein the foreign ateliers, 


- | and six other young ladies from Minnesota have just 


Moreover, every member who goes abroad to study is 
pledged to send back tothe League a representative 
example of the work done in the foreign atelier in 
which he is studying. 

&LSEWHERE. 

Mo.—The first annual catalogue of the public schools 
of Greenfield is out, and the showing dees much credit 
to Supt. Hamner. The year’s enrollment was 212, aver- 
age daily attendance, 131, numbers of teachers, 5. 

Tenn.—W. H. Vanderbilt has added $100,000 to the 
endowment fund of Vanderbilt University of Nashville, 
making the total endowment $700,000. The annual in- 
come of this last donation will be applied to the support 
of a technical school in connection with the school of 
mining and civil engineering. 

MissouRI.— Harrison county has a live superintendent 
in the person of Mr, A. M. Morgun ; under his active 
supervision the seventh annual session of the county 
Normal] will be continued four weeks from July 9, at 
Eagleville, and four weeks from Aug. 6, at Bethany. His 
circular to the county teachers is couched im stirring 
words, and presents an outline of the work to be done 
as well as all needed information concerning the gath- 
erings. 

InDIANA.—The Indiana music teachers have held the 
seventh annual session of their State association at Terre 
Haute. The attendance was fair, the program interest- 
ing, and the discussions lively and good-natured. The 
officers fo. the ensuing year are: W. W. Byers, of Terre 
Haute, president; M. Z. Tinker, Evansville, secretary ; 
Mrs. A. L. Gould, of Terre Haute, treasurer ; the asso- 
ciation has $5,300 in the treasury. The next meeting 
is to be held at Shelbyville the last week in June, 1884. 

MINNESOTA.—Prof. Wm. H. Payne, professor of di- 
dactics in the University of Michican, will deliver a 
series of twenty lectures, beginning about July 21, on 
the science and art of teaching. These lectures are 
provided by the State Supt. of Public Instruction, and 
will be given as part of the course of instruction of the 
University summerfschool for teachers, at Minneapolis. 
Subjects: School Management ; the Recitation ; Primary 
Reading ; the Doctrine of Method ; the Ductrine of Tran- 
sition ; Fitness for Teaching ; Criticism of Principles ; 
the Nature of Mental Culture ; Professional and Liberal 
Education. 

New Yor«.—Prof. Evans, who has beea teacher of 
vocal music in Syracuse University for several years, 
resigned last week at the annual meeting of the trustees 
and Miss Kate Stark of New York was appointed in his 
place. Prof. Evans asserts that Chancellor Sims de- 
manded his resignation, without previous notice, a few 
minutes before the meeting, on the ground that his ser- 
vice was unsatisfactory, but in reporting the resigna- 
tion to the trustees, he represented that there was, mn 
fact, no dissatisfaction with Prof. Evan’s work, and 
that the place was desired for Miss Stark, because she 
is a friend of the Chancellor's family. The office of fi- 
nancial agent was abolished at the trustee meeting. It 
has been tilled by the Rev. E. C, Curtis, who has collect- 
ed a great amount of money for the institution. 


FOREIGN. 
BuENOS AYRES.—Miss Mary J. Youmans, Miss Strong 


gone to Parana, Argentine Republic, to open normal 
schools and introduce the graded school system. They 
are paid $1,500 each. They go to London from this 
country, as there is no steamer from this country to 
Buenos Ayres. 





THE THREE R’s.—It is said that the phrase ‘‘ The 
Three R’s” was originated by Sir William Curtis, 
who was Lord Mayor of London in 1795. A writer 
in Notes and Queries says : ‘‘I reme an aged 
member of the Corporation, now , assert- 
ing that Sir William Curtis, in the days when Dr. 
Bell and the Quaker Lancaster were pleading on 
behalf of increased facilities for the education of 
the poor, gave as a toast at a city dinner, ‘the 
three R’s.’ My friend assured me thai Sir William 
Curtis, although a man of limited education, was 
very shrewd, and not so ignorant as to suppose his 
presumed orthography was correct. He chose the 
phrase in the above form purely for a jocular 
reason.” 





Don’t waste life in doubts and fears; spend your- 
self on the work before you, well assured that the 
right performance of this hour’s duties will be the 
best preparation for the hours or ages that follow 





LETTERS. 





The Editor will 7 realy te betermson a ae will be of gen 
eral eases, bus rules m' observed : 
2 Rurmetioreagase ipeltSSiption on one pice of 
ve to su on one 
that to this department on a 


£0 into 
3. Be Fointed, clear and brief. 


Please tell me what you think would be the most use. 
ful things to get for a primary school. We gave a re. 
ception in May and took in nearly twenty-seven dollars, 
Have got a dictionary, and had before a reading chart 
and globe. I thought a good map of the State, building. 
blocks, box of forms, or something of this kind would 
be nice, butdo not know where to send. Please men- 
tion something we should have and can get for a few 
dollars and where to send for them. M. M. A. 
Harmony, Pa. 

[Every primary school, should include in its furniture 
a clock, a small) bell for the dismissing or calling of 
classes, chairs for visitors, closets or wardrobes, « ther- 
momneter, sets of maps or charts, a terrestrial globe, an 
abacus or numeral frame, and a collection of miscel- 
laneous articles to be used in object lessons, Much de- 
pends on the teacher in the selection of these various 
pieces of school-furniture. Messrs. Baker, Pratt & Co., 
19 Bond St., N. Y., or any of the firms advertising such 
goods in the JOURNAL may be written to in matters like 
this.—Ep. } 





Would you please inform me of the best way to get a 
series of readers out of a school where the older pupils 
know them almost by heart, and which have been used 
in this school for fifteen years or more? (2) How can I 
prevent whispering in sohool ? F. W. St. J. 
East Galway, N. Y. 

[) Go to your trustees with a copy of any of the 
1883 readers and a copy of your fifteen year old reader 
and contrast the two in the most truthful phrases you 
can command. (2) Be positive and impartial in enforc- 
ing your rule and make an example of one or two 
whuisperers,—methods of punishment depending on the 
circumstances of school, pupils, etc., etc.—Eb.] 





I have been one of your readers for about a year, and 
have gained much valuable information from the Jour- 
NAL’s contents. It should be the teacher’s guide and 
companion ; I think more of the paper every number | 
read. Shall attend the county normal in this county 
which meets July 30, and propose to put in a good word 
wherever and whenever I can for your publications. 
Canton, Kan. R. J. B. 

[Evidences like this are most gratifying to the Editor, 
and it is now plain enough that the Kansas teachers are 
awakeuing toa thorough examination of educational 
methods and appliances.—Eb. } 





Could youinform me through the paper where kin- 
dergarten tools can be obtained, with instructions for 
using them? (2) Is the life of Pestalozzi published in 
book form and, if so by whom ? C. 8. J. 

Meeker’s Grove, Wis. 

{ (1) Address E. Steiger & Co,, 25 Park Place, N. Y 
city. (2) ‘* Pestalozzi : his Life, Work, and Influence,” 
by Herman Krusi, A. M., was published in 1875 by Wil- 
son, Hinkle & Co., of Cincinnati, O.—Ep.] 





I fail to find the correct numbers of square miles in 
the different States of U. 8..-One geography gives one 
number and acother something different ; if you can 
inform me I wwuld appreciate the favor. E. B. F. 

East Randolph, N. ¥ 

[The figures on this subject are the same in the best 
geographies. The U. S. census reports may be consult- 
ed as the best authority of all.—Eb.} 





IF it is necessary that ministers, physicians, and 
lawyers study the works written by the learned 
and experienced in their respective professions 
much more weighty is the requirement that the 
teachers of the common schools should carefully 
read and diligently study educational works oF 
book dedicated to the profession of teaching. Di- 
rectors will find it of more importance to their 
schools to inquire into their teachers’ course of 
professional reading. Other things being nearly 
equal, the best read and most studious teacher will 
keep the most enthusiastic and intelligent school, 
and will turn out the best informed and most thor 
oughly trained pupils.—Surr. W. E. Parser, Bu 
chapan Co,, lowa, 
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it,—From Immortality, 
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EDUCATIONAL MISCELLANY. 





JULY. 


Loud is the Summer's busy song, 

The smallest breeze can find a tongue, 

While insects of each tiny size 

Grow teasing with their melodies, 

Till noon burns with its blistering breath 

Around, and day lies still as death. 

The cricket by the broox is dumb ; 

The very flies forget to hum ; 

And, save the wagon rocking round, 

The landscape sleeps without a sound. 

The breeze is stopped, the lazy yew 

Hath not a leat beneath its bough. 

Noon swoons beneath the heat it made, 

And flowers e’en within the shade ; 

Until the sun slopes in the west, 

Like weary traveller, glad to rest 

On pillo wed clouds of many hues, 

Then Nature’s voice its joys renews, 

And checkered field and grassy plain 

Hum with their summer’s song again, 

A requiem to the day's decline, 

Whose setting sunbeams cooly shine 

As welcome to day’s feeble buwers, 

As falling dews to thirsty flowers. 
—Scholar’s Companion. 





DELEGATED MEMBERSHIP. 


(Paper read by Supt. Alston Ellis of Rochester, at the State 
Association, at Lake George, on the subject of inviting the 
counties and cities to send delegates to the State Association.) 


The volume that gives the history of this As- 
sociation does but feeble justice to the noble men 
and women who met from year to year for con- 
sultation as to the best methods of advancing edu- 
cation in our State. It is a matter of congratula- 
tion to all of us here, that our fellow-workers in 
past associations so diligently and laboriously 
maintained their interest in education molded its 
form and left it the goodly thing it is to-day. 

Among the early attempts of the Association 
were efforts to establish in each county branch as- 
sociations,—but those attempts were in advance of 
the times. As years have gone on, in nearly every 
county in our State county associations have sprung 
into being, and some of these bring out an attend- 
ance equal almost to that evoked by the State As- 
sociation itself. The papers read and the discus- 
sions, and the whole bearing of these county gather- 
ings indicate that they are fast rising to places of 
power and usefulness. 

Other changes have been going on. The graded- 
school system, unknown, when this Association was 
begun, is now a remarkable feature of our public 
school system; the higher wages paid in them con- 
stantly draw away the better teachers and thus 
the rural school-teachers are not the able men 
and women they once were. More than one-half 
of all our population live in cities and send their 
children to graded schools. The academies and 
colleges that once met with us have gone off and 
formed an association of their own. The county 
commissioners followed. There is a prospect of a 
Western Association; and that the graded schools 
will form an association seems probable, unless the 
disintegration be arrested. 

It has been apparent for many years that some 

efforts must be made to organize more perfectly 
the teachers of this state. There are 30,000 of us; 
Weare an immense power if properly organized. 
As it is we exert but a small influence. The teach- 
ers of New York city have organized themselves 
and they can get almost any legislation they call 
for. During the past winter they came to the 
legislature and got a sum of money added to the 
funds of the Board of Education so that a threaten- 
ed reduction of salaries was prevented; this was 
but one of their brilliant victories. They are 3,000 
strong, we are 30,000. They succeed because they 
are well organized, we fail because we are not well 
organized. 
Just the best way to organize ourselves is a sub- 
ject that should be temperately discussed. There 
will be many who will desire to cling to the present 
form no matter what its defects; teachers are ex- 
ceedingly tenacious, of ancient customs,—they 
‘end to run in ruts, We must lay aside prejudices, 
We must see how we really stand. 

We think when we draw out 300 members at a 








meeting, or one in each hundred of all the 30,000 
teachers in the State, that we have a fine attend- 
ance. As the meeting at Yonkers, in 1882, we had 
294 members. How were these 294 distributed 
among the counties ? 

It appears that Westchester County sent 91; 
New York, 27; Albany, 22; Orange. 17; Onondaga, 
14; Torapkins, 13; Kings and Oswego, (each) 12: 
Queens and Putnam, 11; Monroe, 10; Dutchess and 
Montgomery, (each) 9; Schenectady, 8; Chemung, 
Essex, Rensselaer, Saratoga, Stuben, Suffolk and 
Ulster, (each) 6; Chenango, Columbia, Jefferson, 
Otsego and Wayne. (each) 5: Ontario, Madison and 
Green, (each) 4; Allegheny, Brown. Chautauqua, 
Cortland, Delaware, Herkimer and Schoharie, 
(each) 3; Cayuga, Erie, Lewis, Oneida and Tioga, 
(each) 2; Cataraugus, Clinton, Fulton, Genessee, 
Richmond, St. Lawrence, Sullivan, Warren, Wash- 
ington and Yates, (each) 1; while Franklin, Hamil- 
ton, Livingston, Niagara, Orleans, Schuyler, Seneca 
and Wyoming sent none atall. This shows that if 
the locality of the meeting and the river-counties 
and the book-agents were left out, the remainder 
would be only 100. It is apparent that the great 
cities find little to interest them in the proceed- 
ings of the Association. 

In fact the great cities of New York, Brooklyn, 
Albany, Troy, Buffalo, Utica, Binghampton, Elmira, 
Oswego, Auburn, etc., containing about one-half of 
the population of the State, have a very feeble re- 
presentation in our Association. 

But this is not all. Eight counties had no mem- 
bership at all in this Association last year. In- 
difference to the welfare and progress of the As- 
sociation has long been apparent. There is a great 
deal of discontent also. It is declared by many, 
especially the ladies, that it does not pay them to 
expend $25 to $50 to attend the Association. To 


draw a crowd it has been necessary to plan ex- 
cursions; and they succeed but the Association 


It has come to be the opinion of a good many 
thinking educators that we have arrived at a stage 
when a thorough organization is needed. Other 
states admit the defects we complain of:—if we 
lead off half a dozen will follow at once. The 
National Association suffers as we do and they 
are planning tu have members elected by the state 
associations. Meanwhile they have formed a council 
that does better work than any association. 

One plan that meets with much favor and seems 
feasible is to give the county associations power 
to elect delegates in proportion to the number of 
teachers.—say one delegate to each 100, or less, of 
teachers in the county. The delegates to hold 
office for three years, one third to go out annually, 
the normal schools also to be represented. e 
secre should be permanent and have a salary; 
the funds of the Association should be raised from 
all the teachers of the state.—each county associa- 
tion raising a sum from each teacher, say, 5 cents 
for each $100 of salary. ; 

The Association, thus constituted, would proceed 
like a legislative body to appoint committees, and 
these would make reports to be discussed by the 
whole body. There would be, for example, com- 
mittees on superintendents, normal sch moral 
education, improved methods, course of study, ex- 
aminations, primary education, hygiene, indus- 
trial education, legislation, etc. 

The Association in this form would be able to 


make reports to the and be saved the 
it now incurs. 
This will seem to be a great but it is the 


change that is needed. Ev in the State 
should be interested in the State Association ;—if 
made out of delegates, its p would be 
discussed in the county associations. delegates 
would go back to their associations to carry out the 
plans of the State Association. At present there is 
no connection between these two kinds of associa- 
tions. We are in the condition the Continental 
was in before the states were united into 

a confederacy. . 
If we mean to be a power we must contrive to in- 
terest all the teachers of the State in this Associa- 


tion. 

We live in a ate aed jateag: allan vonngy ft 
republican princi : us carry system i 
mp po secon matters. Let us invite the teach- 


ers to select mem and women to represent them and 
give those who cannot come up here a chance to 
vote upon the selection of those who will come. No 


ee ee ae did not take 
his pupils into his confidence; let us appeal to all 
the teachers of the State and get their help and 
we shal] make a glorious thing out of this Associa 


E 


FOR THE SCHOLARS. 





THE BARONESS BURDETT-COOUTTS. 


By G. B. 

There is now living in London an old lady more than 
seventy years of age, who has done so many acts of 
kindness and charity that she is known and beloved by 
all the people of that great city, particularly by the poor 
classes and laborers. Her name is Angela Georgina 
Burdett-Coutts, but she is usually called the Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts, because the English government has 
given her a title. When she was just twenty-three 
years old she inherited an immense fortune from her 
grandfather, a very wealthy banker of London. 

Almost as soon as she acquired this enormous fortune 
she seems to have resolved upon using it chiefly in the 
relief of needy and suffering humanity. Her generosity 
and kindness of heart have caused her to be recognized 
the world over as a philanthropist. 

Besides giving large sums of money in building and 
supporting churches and schools, she especially assisted 
the churches of Cape Town, Adelaide, and British 
Columbia, in the English colonies, giving them $242,- 
000. She also founded an institution in South Austra- 
lia for improving the condition of the aborigines; she 
made a careful study of the defects in the education of 
girls in the national schools of England and effected 
many important reforms. She established an asylum 
for depraved women in London. To the city of London 
she has presented many handsome free fountains, and 
a handsome market. She has also built large houses for 
poor people at moderate rentals, and which accommodate 
over 400 families. Emigration has also been an object 
of her liberality and she has aided countless poor fami- 
lies in their outfit and passage to other countries. She 
recently opened a great market at Kensington to distrib- 
ute cooked free fish to poor people. It was done by 
her because fish is a most wholesome food, and yet the 
prices were such as to keep it beyond the reach of 
laborers. A few years ago the Baroness was married 
and the English Parliament, in recognition of her ser- 
vices, passed a law permitting her husband to take her 
name ; so he is now Mr. Burdett-Coutts and the Baron- 
ess’ name remains unchanged.—Scholar’s Companion. 








THE CATSKILLS. 





By WiiuiaM L. STONE. 

Although the Catskill region was early settled by the 
Dutch, yet the village of Catskill dates back only to the 
year 1790. It is pleasantly situated on a small river 
three-fourths of a mile west of the Hudson, and is navi- 
gable for the largest vessels which pass easily through 
a draw-bridge erected across it. Ship-building was for- 
merly quite extensively carried on at the lower landing, 
where several of the early Hudson River steamboats 
were built. 

To ascend the mountains we cross the Catskill River ; 
the road for some distance lies through an uppromising 
country. Suddenly, however, on emerging from a 
wood, a must charming landscape is seen. The beauty 
of this spot, situated in the valley of the Kater’s Kill, is 
undoubtedly heightened by the effect of contrast. No 
landscape is complete without a water prospect, and 
this is here supplied by the Kater’s Kill, which winds 
its way through the valley until it unites with the Cats- 
kill, a few miles north of the village. 

It may not be irrelevant, while ascending towards the 
frowning cliffs of the mountains, to attend for a mo- 
ment to the origin of the names of the two streams 
mentioned above. The Dutch called our catamount or 
panther—Hetcat, emphatically The Cat. It is also the 
name for our domestic cat, except where to distinguish 
the male, which is then called Kater. Hence, probably, 
from the fact of its taking its rise among the mount- 
ains, and leaping wildly and furiously down their cata 
racts, one branch of the Catskill (kill 1s the Dutch for 
creek) is called the Kater’s Kill, which, being interpret- 
ed into plain English, means ‘“‘ Tom-cat Creek.” 

We ascended the mountain at a slow rate until we ar- 
rived at the Mountain House, which appears to be but 
a speck from the river. The rock on which the House 
is built projects out like a circular platform, and the 
table-land on which it is erected is generally of an even 
surface, but rocky. The house is approached from the 
rear, and on reaching the front the vast, almost illimit- 
able prospect opens below and before you. It is clevated 
nearly 4,000 feet above the plain ; the whole region be- 
tween the Catskills and the Taghkanick Mountains on 
the north, and the Highlands on the south is spread out 
like a huge map, 





Ip the rear of the mountain, half s, mile distant, arp 
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two small lakes;connected )with each other; and from 
waich runs a small stream—the head of the Kater’s 
Kill—towards the west. At, the distance,of two miles 
this stream tumbles down aprecipice called the ‘‘Falls.” 
The waters rush down a distance of 175 feet, and after 
pausing a moment ona projection in which a basin has 
been worn by the torrent, they leap again down a de- 
clivity of eighty feet more, and then descend through a 
tremendous ravine in the mountain, foaming and tumb- 
ling below. It is unlike most of the: celebrated water- 
falls of our country, in that the stream does not descend 
in a spout, but in detached drops resembling a shower 
of liquid silver, and forming a beautiful transparent 
drapery.—Scholar’s Companion. 





HOW THE NEW YORK HERALD WAS 
FOUNDED. 


In 1835, Mr. Bennett having saved up two or three 
bundred dollars, conceived the notion of starting a 
a penny paper. First he looked about for a partner. 
He proposed the scheme to a struggling, ambitious 
young printer in Nassan street, named Horace Greeley, 
who has related the interview : , ‘‘ Bennett, came to. me 
as I was standing at the case setting type, and putting 
his hand in his pocket, pulled out a handful of money. 
There was some gold among it, more silver, and I think 
one fifty dollar bill, He said, he had between two. and 
three hundred dollars, and wanted, me to go in with 
him, and set up a daily paper, the printing to be done 
at our office und he to be the editor, ,I told him he 
hadn’t money enough, He went away and got other 
printers to do the work and the Herald appeared.” Mr. 
Greeley was right in saying that his future rival. in 
journalism had not money enough, The little Herald 
wes lively, smart, and funny, but it did not pay and 
would have suspended after all, but. for, one of ;those 
lucky accidents which happen to men who are bound to 
succeed. 

‘There was a young man then in the city namea Bran- 
dreth, who had brought a pill over with him from Eng- 
land, and was looking about in New. York for some 
cheap, effective way of advertising his pill, He visited 
Bennett and made arrangement to pay him a certain 
sum every week for space in the columns of the Herald, 
It was the very thing he wanted—a little certainty to 
help him over. After a year of vicissitude and doubt, 
he doubled the price of his paper and from that time 
his prosperity was uninterrupted. In this humble man- 
ner was founded the newspaper which, in the the course 
of forty-eight years, has grown to be one of national 
and international importance. Its founder died in 1872, 
aged seventy-seven years, in the enjoyment of the 
largest revenue which has ever resulted from journal- 
ism in the United States, and leaving his only son the 
most valuable newspaper property, perhaps, m the 
world.—Scholar’s Companion. 








NOTED PERSONS BORN IN JULY. 


—_— 


July 2.—Klopstock, 1724. 

July 3.—Louis XI, 1423. 

July 4.—Gellert, 1715. 

July 5.—George Sand, 1804. 

July 7.—Robert Schumann, 
Nicholas, 1796. 

July 8,—LaFontaine, 1621. 

July 10.—Sir William Blackstone, 1722. 

July 11.—John Quincy Adams, 1767. 

July 12,—Julius Cesar, B, C. 100 ; Henry D. Thoreau, 
1817. 

July 14.—Cardinal Mazarin, 1602, 

July 15.—Galileo, 1564, and Rembrandt, 1606. 

July 16,—Sir Joshua Reynolds, 1728. 

July 17.—Isaac Watts, 1674, 

July 20,—Petrarch, 1304. 

July 21,—Matthew Prior, 1664. 

July 22.—Garibaldi, 1807, 

July. 23,—Charlotte Cushman, 1816, 

July 24.—Josiah, G, Holland, 1829. 

July 27.—Thomas Campbell, 1777. 


1810, and Emperor 


r’s Companion, 





Ir is very nice to be nice to nice children; it is 
very easy to be polite to those who are polite to us; 
it is not so easy to speak to the rude and_ coarsely 
brought-up, nor to keep a temper when adverse 
currents blow. 
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HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
Imitations and counterfeits have again “Bre wrapper y 


sure that the word “ Monawenn's” is on 
None genuine-without it, . 





BOOK DEPARTMENT. 





NEW BOOKS. 

THE SHAKESPEARE EXAMINATIONS ; with Remarks 
on the Class Room Study of Shakespeare. By William 
Taylor Thom, M. A. Boston :-Giuin, Heath & Co. 

The Hollins Institute, in Virginia, has a competent 
man in its English Literature chair, and this 1s evidenc- 
ed quite plainly by the small volume which he has pre- 
pared and which has just been published under the above 
title. In presenting specimen examination questions 
and answers of two of his pupils, Professor Thom offers 
direct proof of his excellent class-work with Shakes 
peare ; as such they are convincing indeed, and are 
apt to open the eyes of many teachers to the benefits of 
studying the master dramatist of our language. 

The issuance of this book affords opportunity to speak 
particularly in recognition of the éfforts which are 
being made to promote instruction in Shakespeare’s writ- 
ings. The new Shakespeare Society, of London, has 
committed a pardonable trespass upon our country, and 
has for some time been encouraging the study of Shake- 
speare in our’schools. | It is but just to say the Socie- 
ty’s effurts have met with conspicuous success, and their 
annual prize for the best examination papers has been 
taken in America since 1880 ; a pupil in the College for 
Young Ladies, at Russelville, Ky., taking that of ’80, 
and pupils,at the, Hollins Institute, Va., carrying off 
those of ’81 and ’82.. In view of this earnest and suc- 
cessful teaching of Shakespeare there is cause for no 
little congratulation : the London Society does a fine 
rervice, and educators like Prof. Thom, of Hollins, and 
Dr. A. B. Stark, of the Russelville college, come in for 
a large share of the honor. ‘Mr. Furnivall, the moving 
spirit of the society, Mr. Horace Howard Furness, of 
Philadelphia, Mr. Hudson, Mr. Rolfe, and other living 
Shakesperian editors, altogether form a strong force in 
this branch of literature-teaching ; they are manifestly 
in ‘perfect accord, too, with regard. to the benefit and 
importance of the/study. The work has been commenc- 
ed upon a definite plan, the methods are intelligent and 
well considered, and the progress is gradual but steady. 
Permanent footholds have been secured, and language- 
study has no greater enhancement in store for it than 
the genéral adoption of this study in American aca- 
demic and collegiate schools, which promises to become 
a fact in not many years. 

Language is, however, only one of the numerous ob- 
jects of instruction in Shakespeare ; the analysis of his 
characters is a thing which has been erroneously neg- 
lected by schools and, by a singular mistake, left entire- 
ly to newspaper reporters and stage actors. This must 
needs be all corrected intime., Shakespeare is indisput- 
ably the first genius of our language, and his produc- 
tions cannot possit ly be omitted from any course of 
training upon our language and literature. He was the 
greatest of our writers, and is thereforea standard of 
measurement for all previous and subsequent writers ; 
as Prof. Thom well observes, ‘‘ Whoever can read Shake- 
speare well, van read any other English author well.” 

The appended treatise on how. to teach Shakespeare to 
a Class is a light-giving exposition by Prof. Thom of his 
own methods. ‘The observations are those of an experi- 
enced teacher, and may be accepted as sound through- 
out. May the volume prove an impetus to the interest 
in Shakesperian study. 

Nature Strupres. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 
25 cents, 

We find gathered together in this volume twenty- 
four excellent essays on various subjects in natural sci- 
ence. Richard A: Proctor is the selector and editor, 
and this fact were a guaranty of merit in the contents. 
The essays are taken from the English periodical Knowl- 
edge, and.their';common object is, as stated in the pref- 
ace, ‘' to bring scientific facts before the public in sim- 
ple but correct words without perplexing readers, on 
the one hand, by recondite descriptions or technical 
terms, and without derogating on the other hand from 
the dignity of science.” Prof. Proctor himself contrib- 
utes eight of the essays, Mr. Grant Allen nine, Mr. 
Andrew Wilson five, Mr, Edward. Clodd one, and Mr. 
Thomas Foster one. There is the greatest variety in 
subjects, and the reader is’ sure of genuine intellectual 
entertainment wherever he opens the book. 


AMONG OUR EXCHANGES. 

We have to welcome among the new visitors to our 
exchange table, the Manhattan magazine. The new 
metropolitan monthly wears.a most artistic appearance, 
and is up to a very eleyated standard in respect of its 
literature. The July: number, beginning the second: 
“| volume, contains an interesting sketch of Princeton - 





College, \dilustrated quite profusely.| Besides this y, 
have read and enjoyed other articles by Ernest Inge. 
soll, Clarence Gordon, Edward. Stevenson and Willian 
H. Rideing; and the stories by Julian Hawthorne ang 
Philip Bourk Marston are well worthy attention. Noe, 
York has not been laggard in recognizing this new vep. 
ture in periodical enterprises, and it argues well fo; 
popular good taste that Vol. Il. opens undersuch excz). 
lent auspices. The Manhattan is published by the Or 
Publishing Company, Temple Court, New York, and js 
very reasonably priced at $3 per annum and 25 cents, 
number. 

Mrs. Martha J. Lamb concludes her interesting ar. 
count of ‘‘ Wall Street in History” in the July number 
of the Magazine of American History, and there are ip 
the same number of that excellent monthly an instruc. 
tive paper on ‘‘The Republic of Texas,” by Captain 
Potter, U.S. A., and an important contribution op 
“Virginia in the Revolution of 1689,” by George Ban. 
croft. 


Messrs. Cassell & Co, do agreat service for’ Americap 
Art in republishing on this side the Atlantic the wide. 
ly admired Magazine of Art. Readers of that monthly 
have a constant source of pleasure in the excellent qual- 
ity of its contents, and, not only quality, but quantity 
as well, gives the magazine an ever-increasing patron. 
age. For July we are pleased with Mr. Archer’s finely 
illustrated article on, the Russian sculptor Antokolsky, 
Other contributions and the instructive art reviews and 
notes make one of the best numbers of the year. 

The Continent, like wine improves with age, and with 
the earnest of the past and present forthe excellence of 
the future, we wish it long life and prosperity. It is 
admirable in every respect and occupies alone in its 
weekly issue a distinctive field in magazine literature. 

The Critic of July 14 is a special number, containing 
an essay on ‘Carlyle and Emerson; ‘ Again,” by 
John Burroughs ; a personal sketch by Chas. Godfrey 
Leland of his friend Prof. E. H, Paimer, the English 
orientalist, who met with such a tragic end in Egypt; 
signed book reviews by Sydney Howard, the Rev. Dr. 
Heber Newton, Profs. W. A, Whitney, Charles A, 
Young and H. H. Boyesen ; poems by Edith M. Thomas 
and Geo. A. Denison, and other features of more than 
ordinary interest. 

NOTES. 
** Michael Angelo,” Longfellow’s posthumous poem, 


-is to be issued in book-form, elaborately illustrated, this 


autumn. Houghton, Miffin & Co. will issue a new edi- 
tion of Longfellow’s miscellaneous poems, with illustra- 
tions from designs by Mr. Ernest Longfellow, the poet’s 
son. 

Mr. Cross’s biography of George Eliot is at last finish- 
ed. The chief material was a diary began when she was 
a girl and faithfully kept up until her last illness. 

Tennyson will abandon his beautiful retreat in the 
Isle of Wight when the extension of the railroad to 
Yarmouth is completed. 

Mr, Matthew Arnold will leave England. some tims 
in October and spend four months in this country, lec- 
turing constantly, and extending his journey as far 
West and South as time and circumstances may per- 
mit. 

Miss Evans, the authoress, isof refined and delicate 
features set. in a frame of soft brown curls falling to the 
shoulders; dark, pleasant, expressive eye; a figure 
hardly up to the medium size foralady, and a delicate 
appearance as if the mental structure rather overbal- 
anced the physical. 

THE ACCUMULATION OF PowEeRr.—The mind needs 
capital to work on—impress this fact on your pupils. 
Teach them that mental accumulation is absolutely 
necessary. A man who starts in farming, iD 
manufactures, in merchandizing collects materials; 
so must the man wo uses his brains. Daniel Web 
ster once told a good story in a speech, and when 
asked where he got it, replied, ** I have had it laid 
up in my head for fourteen years, and never got 4 
chance to use it until to-day.” 


Every solitary kind action that is done the 
world over, is working briskly in its own sphere te 
restore the balance between right and wrong. 
Kindness has converted more sinners than either 
zéal, eloquence or learning, and these’ three never 
conv: any one, unless they were kind also. 
The continual sense which a kind heart. has of its 
own need of kindness keeps it humble. Perhaps a 
act of kindness never dies, but extends the invis 
ible undulations of its influence over the breadth 
of centuries: —F. Ww. FARRAR, °) « A 
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publieber’s Department 





del ‘uiphias's oan house, J. B. 
ihe from their 

are too ‘widely 8 ested over the 
i s., and too familiar to the average 
reader or buyer to require either descrip- 
tion or compliment at. our hands. Their 
latest announcements will prove interest- 
ing to JOURNAL readers. 

The Boston publishing house.of H. A. 
Young & Co.are doing a very extensive 
business of late, and their book-stores are 
a grand em rium of articles in the line 
of books. stationery for teachers. The 
card of this well, known firm may be 
found elsewhere. 

Few s can undrstand the advyan- 

tages of a ith first class school-book exchange: 
the the ecohaeny le far greater than most 'per- 
sons can imagine, Send your memoradum 
of books wanted to Messrs. Van Winkle & 
Weedon, 90 Chambers St., N. ¥. city, and 
be surprised at your successful bargain. 

William H. Keyser & Co., 10th and 
Arch streets, Philadelphia, extend a signi- 
ficant invitation to school-book buyers 
throughout’ the | Country. /. To procure 
school-books which are asgoodas new for 
oue-fourth their regular prices, is an 
portunity pupils and teachers are not 
going to pass unnoticed. 

The old Cincinnati music house or Jno. 
Church & Co., enjoy a general confidence 
of teachers everywhere, and just now 
Sunday-schools will find it greatly to their 
advantage toexamine and ase the 
excellent new SPOKE re Delight” 
issued by this enterprising house. 

Mr. E. B. Benjamin, 6 Barclay Street, 

New York. is the sole agent for Troemer's 
Balances, Trommsdorf’s Pure Chemicals, 
Desmontes’ non-blistering Platinum. 
Those. wanting superior is will do 
well to nd with Benjamin ; 
for he can always be depended on to 
furnish trustworthy information, the best 
of goods, teed to please and. at 
equitable p 

A most useful little invention in the 
Automatic eye-glass holder manufactured 
Wy Ketcham & McDougal, 4 Liberty Place, 

Y. city. 25 cents enclosed to them 
will secure a serviceable article which all 
wearers of glasses will prize highly. 

NO HOUSBHOLD SHOULD 
be without “‘ Pearl’s White Glycerine.” It 
has a wonderful affinity for the skin ; cuts, 
bruises, sores, ete., are rapidty healed and 
cured. Its effect upon the skin is wonder- 
ful, penetrating it without injury, leaving 
it pure, clear and white. 

Hay-Fever. 1 have suffered for eight 
years with hay-fever. In July I resorted 
to Ely’s Cream Balm, have been entirely 
free from the fever ever since. 5. C, Hill- 
man, State Arsenal, Trenton, N 

*Those who deaden denention ae stu- 
pefy the patient to They» Y esed- anaes - 

ve nye 
—— 


idea that 4 
reliet trom - p ered ste to rpc al 
his m pom By ag 


naibality 
a Mabie, ae ht » 
not presumed 


aa 
Lydia Dickens Vegetable Compound 


will raise the dead, but it oftem dods te- 
store those who ere given up as hopeless 
cases, 


, aQi NEY oes 

A SHORT time ago, rhe eens 
Wop rnintedbate « St Peters 
se fm te Gatdhiha, iwas\adcos' 
throng-of peasants with cries of'> 

“ Sire, give us bread !_ We are hungry.” 
Alexander was deeply moved, and at once 
inquired of the minister of finance if the 
peasantry anywhere were in actual need 
of food. The minister replicd that it was, 
indeed, so ; but the imperial treasury was 
80 nearly empty that no relief could be 
afforded. At this the Czar became very 
angry, because the state of affairs had 
ere peal gm gonanaled from a him, and 


up 
pr ngage vee ladle rnerds 





op- | facture. 


PARKER’S. 








COLGATE & CO’S 


CASHMERE BOUQUET 
TOILET SOAP. 





The noyelty and exceptional 
strength of its perfume. are the 
peculiar fascinations of this tuxu- 
rious article, which has acquired 
popularity unequalled by any Toi- 
let Soap of home or foreign manu-~- 








AMES PYLE'S 





FARLINE 
The BEST COMPOUND 


EVER INVENTED FOR 
WASHING CLOTHING. 


and everything elee, in Hard or Soft Wa‘ 
ter, without danger to fabric or hands. 
Saves Labor, Time, and Soap, amaz- 
ingly, and is of great value fo housekeepers. 
Sold by all Grocers—but see that vile Counter 
feits are not urged upon yor. PEARLINE 
is the emly safe article, and always bears 
the name of JAMES PYLE, New York. 


will deserve the repu- 
tation of former years 
by the continued a4. 
dition of all the em- 
bellishments and im- 
provements that costly 
and skilled artisans 








COL. F. W. 


Beginning, 


Por Particulars Address: 


A. E. FRYE, Esq. 
Normalville, Il, 
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FIVE WEEKS’ STUDY OF THE 


Science and Art of Teaching, 


UNDER THE DIRECTION OF 


PARKER, 


AT MARTHA’S VINEYARD, 


July lith. 


LECTURES, TECHNICAL TRAINING AND 
KINDERGARTEN. 


Prof. B. W. PUTNAM. 
Jamaica Plains, Mass. 








BUTLER'S 


SAFES 


ROUND CORNER, 


“Solid Welded Ange! tron Frames. 


FIRE & BURGLUR PROOF. 


Extra Secure Locks. 


W. H. BUTLER, 
Formerly Valentine & Butler, 
291 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


‘PEOPLE’S LINE BOATS 
FOR ALBANY, 


Saratoga, Sharon Springs, Richfield Springs, 
Lake George, Manchester, North Adams, 
and all Points North and West. 


DREW AND ST. JOHN, 


Will leave Pier No. 41, North River, South Side 
of Canal Street, Every Week Day, at 6 P. M. 
THROUGH TICKETS sold at all principal 
hotels and ticket-offices; at the office on Pier 
aud on board steamboats; at N. Y. Transfer Co., 
offices, No. 944 Broadway, No. 736 Sixth Avenue, 
and No, 4 Court St., Brooklyn. Rooms warmed. 
N.B.— Baggage checked through to destination 
Freight received until time of departure. 


Ww. w. EVERETT, President. 





Agent for 


DIEBOLD SAFE & LOCK CO. 


Mend for Cirou tar. 


GOOD, NEWS 
LADIES! 


Now's your ti Bi 


rsforour 






TED Teas and 


er GOLD-HAND'CHINA 
), Our own 


Si negra seay © 


eae aN: 


Employment for Ladies. 


The Queen City Suspender Company of Cin- 
nati are now manufacturing @ad introduc P| 
Ladies 











agents to sell 


mts ev 
Sedinake 
to 





THE 


THIRTY-TWO MOTTOES. 
The Lord’s Prayer and 





‘American School Mottees. 


50 other Sub- Mottoes. 





fae aut odes 


Aak eay Tt See 


big profits. 
itt Ryko MFG. CO, (Limited), 


co TO 
White Mountains, 
VIA, 
STONINCTON LINE. 
Steamers, 
NARRAGANSETT and 
STONINGTON, 
Leave Pier 35 N. R., daily, (except Sundays,) at 


5 P.M. Connecting at Stonington with Through 
White Mountain Express Parior Cars attached. 

mi taking U:is train bave 30 minutes 
for B fast at Providence, dine at Plymouth, 
and arrive at Fabyans early in afternoon. 

Send for Summer Excursion rate book. 


Fr. W. POPPLE, 
General Passenger Agent. 
177 West St., New York 


The Michigan School Moderator, 


woke $2. a Year. 
Michigan teachers do not need to go out of their own 
State for a Liv E JOURNAL. It ts endorsed by all of 
the poding Desaters of the State, and is constantly 
making additional! friends 
Teachers Need It! Pupils Need It! It Should 
be in Every Home. 
Read the notices of commendation. and do not doubt 
longer, pet subscribe at once 
From V. B. Coch #ax, State Supt.. of Public Instruc- 
tion: It affords me great peotare to te my 
pestieston jation of The Michigan School Moderator and note 
favorable reception with which it is nen LL in 
the hands of the teachers of our state. 
. B. Sinn, Supt. Public Schools, Detroit 
take great pleasure in saying that I consider The M 
erator @ Very ‘tieal and valuable Educations 
pourzel. well worthy of hearty support by teachers of 
the West. Address, 


WALBRIDGE & PALMITER, 
20 Arcade, Grand Rapids Mich. 





DO YOU WANT 


A Sample Copy of the 
EDUCATIONAL REVIEW? 
Send Postal Card to 
& Co., 


Palm, Kenned 
116 Market St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Southern Education. 


THE EXPONENT OF WHICH IS THE 


THE TENNESSEE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Edited by Leon TrovuspAuez, Late Supt. Public 
instruction in Tennessee. 





Adventionss desiring a medium through which 
e 

























Sa 





pea size 8x14, printed en both sides KN. E. Cor. 7th & Walnmat Sts., Cim’ti, O. to reach 
rail-road card beard. 
ors: Salmon and Green. MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY | cus ane nave tener tn fs oornal Te con 
PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.10, tan: Crores Chapel, chook ire Alarm pa ted book paper.” Acknowledged to 
—_—9——— Peais. 
beat West T W.Y. | United States. 
solished. They Tet tne echool-room attrac. Manes. & Ce, a n Circulates Throughout the Southwest. 
lve, ‘simulate i influence. Can be easly ena BUCKEYE BELL POUNDRY, — | Advertitng Wastes and Circulation given by 
school-room . . r in for 
Sarco or maine hate x piauinved capri | WHRELER & OSBORN, Publishers 
1 ye ET Perk Pinan B01. VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinsati, 0. Nashville, Tena, 
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WONDERFUL WORDS, 
Keep a guard on your words, my darl- 
ings, * 4 

For words are wohdérful things ; 
They are sweet like the bees’ fresh honey, 
Like the bees they have terrible stings. 
They can bless like the cheering sunshine, 

And brighten a lonely life ; 
They can cut in the strife of anger 

Like an open, two-edged kaife. 
Let them pass through your lips unchal- 

lenged 

If their errand is true and kind ; 
If they come to support the weary, 

To comfort and help the blind. 
If a biiter, revengeful spirit 

Prompt the words, let them be unsaid ; 
They may flash through the brain like 

lightning, 

Or fall on the heart like lead. 
Keep them back if they’e cold and cruel, 

Under bar, and lock, and seal ; 
The wounds they make, my darlings, 

Are always slow to heal. 
May peace guard our lives, and ever, 

From this time of your early youth, 
May the words that you daily utter, 

Be the beautiful words of truth. 

int lnciieatiaadalastaciigtiniiad 

RALPH, a lad of four years, wanted a 
pocket knife. So one evening, when his 
father came home, Ralph innocently ask- 
ed: “ Papa, you haven’t found a knife 
anywhere in the street since you have 
been gone ?” The father said he had not. 
When the father started out the following 
morning, Ralph again broached the sub- 
ject. *‘ Papa, if you should find a knife 
to-day please find a sharp one ; no dull 
knives for me.” 


OLD lady to druggist :.‘‘ I want a box of 
canine pills.” Druggist ; ‘*‘What’s the mat- 
ter with the dog ?” Old lady, indignantly : 
‘*T want you to know, sir, that my hus- 
band isa gentleman !” The druggist, in 
profound silence, puts up some quinine 
pills. 





Rescued from the Jaws of Death. 


Verdict of Thousands. 

Mr. KR. W. Taupe, of Milton, Penn., writes, 
Nov. 16, 1882 :— 

“ Enclosed please find postal order for five dol- 
lars and twenty‘five cents, for half a dozen bot- 
tles of Hunt’s Remedy. I keep a grocery store, 
and can sell more of your medicine than any 
drug-store, as | recommend it to all afflicted with 
Kidney disease or Dropsy. I tell them that, if 
they have life enough to swallow it, it will raise 
them from the dead for a fact; for it did raise 
me from that slumbering sleep, and, although 
this was over three years ago, I have had no Kid- 
ney trouble since. Like the woman in Scripture, 
I had recourse to many physicians, and grew 
nothing better, but ever worse. But, thanks to 
Hunt’s Remedy, I am raised as one from the 
dead.” 


The Most Skeptical Convinced. 


THOUSANDS feel a thrill of joy whenever they 
gaze upon the magical words, “Hunt’s Remedy,” 
for it ia the best Kidney and Liver medicine ever 
known, and it recalls to memory the blessings it 
has proved tothem. It isa positive remedy for 
all diseases of the Kidneys, Bladder, and Urinary 
organs. The proprietors’ namcs should be writ- 
ten in letters of gold, for few men have done so 
much for their suffering fellow-beings. One trial 
will con vince the most skeptical, causing them to 
proclaim to all their friends the many virtues of 
this great medicine. The demand increases as it 
becomes known, and where it is best known. the 
sales are the largest. as Mrs. Browning says, 
“Great is he who uses his greatness for ull.” 
This is what the proprietors of Bunt’s Remedy 
é@ “ Their great medicine is for ali.”—Cor. 


NEW ESSAYS AND TESTIMONIALS 


ON THE VALUE OF 


RAW FOOD EXTRACTS 


From Medical Societies and Physicians. 


From the Peoria, Ill., Medical Monthly, July, 1881. 


We have weodMardook sTé gesoos ina nny cases of debilit: -~ San the Somes’ 
nab! retain ; in some cases, Patients were to Gems, 
gen ot been all and more than we expected. but a ‘alt to prove 


Tbe results have been 
worth to every one. 2 Tat oof 


MURDOCK’S LIQUID FOOD 


qunc Daspaaee, 00 Gupecsainn’ > the stomach when so weak as 
Ce are Oe eal! Pt wodl male blood faster than Gl or food known. It ts a raw extract 
of Beef, Mutton, and Fruits, condensed many f: 


(ae ‘tree of bee Be ee 


turnishes 
nutrition without the labor of digestion ; r—¥ on food that is ie avaliable does 
's health 


depend, as nutrition is the first iaw of nature 
WHAT Is PAIN. 
Extract from Dr. J. Milner Fothergill’s (of the Revel College of Physicians) the work on Neu- 
nin io @ prayer of anerve f for Deniike blood.” ote: Neuralgia -2 | were — pe hed gm Nol for 
Mey with ral, 





blood. timately linked r 
or Pp — with m At ober times the offspring of a mont og mere bloodless- 
ness." “N ca of unhealthy blood,—bicod either containing a positive poison or itself 
pan 


7 Diaperes.—If food ~~ A. — poe wh owed A — So Woy ilated, which undergoes no 
transfo: reserv not, he 

b d, e Satan Scone ‘which is to be the measure of actual 
blood, an: from it toe nu n of t tissues. 
“ We can only feed the body through the blood. The blood is fed through the food we eat. 


lood, we can 4 ~ — the tissu: 
f pees mat hay he United States } itals,, ‘and at all Hespttals, Infants and Insane 
that have tried i 


aden s Washingtonian Homes, and by a ifph 


MURDOCK LIQUID FOOD CoO., 
Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 


FOR EVERY HOME! 
“sREQUIREMENTS OF Mae LIFE.—What are termed the 


‘ood, salt-sack clothi 








d 
hovel s ~— Perna asl Berve to Keep | soul + : Logether ; but ey would mer nae mat 
nac co t 
Ly al demand more or rors ofthe he 4 of life. We ee — — | beyund th the io 


of mere existence, and require a share of those things which ‘minister to ~4. oe 
capacities for heaith, usefulness and enjoyment. Indeed it h 
luxuries which best ‘develops in us —_ attributes whi eee eee Se ease 


h elevate us above t 
creation. Because the brute relishes its food from a which ole h Guite ee $ 
from the best French china, and because it enjoys a ue hovel quite as ate @ 
poe Re A eA raeisce will they codvioks 

pnd n 
many people that monkiah existence is, after all, tho best mean of lite. — 






VER-PLATED TABLE WARE.—There is, perhaps, no other 
cue Ba Sots sexce FABLE that allows of so pact Secetbaan as plated 
ware. The country is at present flooded w 

cheapest Fand most worthless goods, whieh are ite 
as fine iver =. First in duality of these ¢ 

y covered with the thinnest 
coating of silver, which after a aul = 
wears off and leaves the brass 
grade isalsoa plati first of n ‘ie “then @ 
upon brass, but much 















eavier, and eo 
of the. brass though aon it does fie 
sly thin plating of ailnorw sas 

rately silverw 
cae ais a thin piats shoring Oe No © ©: 
the ing oan be" properly clas 
pee iy ext ty comes a thicker ect plating 
oe, oot perder ss - substantial an 















bite 

ble thick tad f silver, 

finally ye Ya "ee lave the gaviest trin ae sie Na mere 
the only grad: 

M BOOTH & AYDEN'S 
abot MES, wh we offer must not 
conf tunded w om the cheap trash wh‘ch has been so 
extensive y agvertis y me Be inex They 





are 
rank ado by ‘Messrs. to no other net. i anmene in the ae renee, 
hey manufacture noth but standard ¢ 

their name is stamped ao ever ‘article. = the 

Standard ceeds | h adopted th me distingtish ing 
ave adopte omuare n 
are for the be pm Fn oe Ff. plate bere 
of ths lowest Ai, same eos our —— 


wil which id 8 indi late, 
While it is real ally. the dis ras mai = for tie 
Ut i = 


} Soe Spo oons _ bie “F Forks a oe 3” “Drinles 





Plated Tea 8 1—6,” and Table Spoons and 
Table eis. ie Th The figures following the. "in 
h, i unces of pure silver in 


each, indicate the num 

the plating of a ) ta, We give this bit: of 
information for sey = our readers who may 
wish to know what they ying. But besides 
grade st article shoul bear the name 
reputable man rs, else the grade stamp cannot 
be relied upon. 


,—~Even amon 
stankart er URNISH SD. TE there 
an t nce in the finish. In many cases 
the orient rapid m -buffing 








JAPANESE. is e by 
Booth & Hayden's name on wa roughly Burniel sy kasd Hones tt will be,o 
So Ca et eR eng hy tt 
quial cult Saar 1 ET ee atecnesik are also artistic in pattern, ex- 


uished from Solid Sbver, With careful 
a Spoons, Table wale y Le sand Butter 


finish. illustrations of h sid f 
dite f Hea Spoons fie elt meee pix. ot Re le Spoons 
aan era paid on receipt of the price. aye panese” pattern. 


SPECIAL nee set FOR 30 DAYS. for each doliar’s worth of new subscriptions | A® 
to our publications, the ScHOOL JOURNAL (weekly, $2.00), the Teacumas’ INstervre, (monthly; 
(21.00), the ScHoLARS’ COMPANION (monthly, 50 cents), which shall be sent to us in thirty days by 
any one who is already a subscriber, we will forward, postpaid, 75 cents worth of the above silver- 
plated goods. At this rate, the person who shall collect and forward to us $9.50 in money for new 
subscriptions, may claim either a dozen Tea Spoons or half a dozen Table Spoons or Table Forks 
asa Present. One half that amount, or $4.75 in subscriptions, will secure just half as many Tea 
Spoons, Table Spoons or Forks, etc. You should first get as many subscribers as possible ; and then 
select your premium. If you should not sueceed in getting the req .isite amount of subscription 
money within thirty days, send the balance ff cash, and we will allo you 60 days longer to secure 
the additional names for the money thus advanced, 


E. L, KELLOGG & CO., 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 


=" 91 Park Place, New York. 


Kalvos ar 








SCHOOL DIRECTORY. 


Wellesley 


| 


Sch yt 
1-4 , ; 
st | hilsdethhig 


Established last year in the large 
Mansion, 2027 Chestnut Street, 


Has met with such success as i 
g. The spirit of Wellesley Colle” 
moa tbe made to either = the Setemtones a 
Terms begins September seen 
ELIZABETH B. ROOT, Principal, 
2027 Chestnut Street, 
Rev. J. RUSSELL MILLER, D.D., 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 
Of the Board of Advisers. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


1883, The —_—s Fe of the 1%. 


CONSERVATORY. ‘of MUSIO 


fully Bestrsted. 64 es. SENT FREE w 

Yourset aa ical names - A addresses 
E. TOURIEE, Franklin Mass, 

whe Largest and best Literary and 

Art School,and HOM. pees Nene én the world. 


VASSAR COLLEGE, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. ¥. 








Esta -One Years The first in the 
pt eT ae education for 
women ; also has tory special courses, and 


—_ dieffrent de. 
of science, a library of 14.000 volumes, and 
teachers. 





of deserving students. Coteiosee sent b we 

Duss, Registrar. S. L. CALDWELL, D.D nt. 
RUTGERS’ FEMALE COLLEGE 
This reno an Institution is suc 
uy P ae te , in ite new and ele- 
gantly furnished uiding, 5 ¥ 58 W. 55th St., where 
fo * ata aed tuition 

‘or are u 

be from the time of entrance. 
While a full an course is re- 


be taken at Joption f tor pupmn Spec 
on of parent or pu 
and the mode rn lan- 


A for a at the 
Eollgee. grat the President, 4 
w. St.. N. ¥. 8. $. BURCHARD. 





Picor. ‘Ga BUSINESS peng rake ge eed 


lish Branches; 


ithmetic and foc $18, quer 
$10. Backward persons 


private rooms. 


NEW YORK CONSERVATORY OF — 


LOCATED AT 
No. 5 East Fourteenth Street, 
2d door East of Fifth Ave. 
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of entrance. 
N. GRISWOLD, President. 
Pleasure Boats 
AND 
CANOES. 
Send 3-cent Stamp for Miustrated 
Catalogue to 
j. H. nvenror, * 
Pe MANY OF YOU DESIRE x6 
which your Board of 
Education on Trustees are not willing to grant. 
We can show you how todo this. By obtaining 
subscriptions to our papers you can earn on 80 
average $10 to $21 a week. There is always * 
chance for you to get a few subscribers. Teacher 
are everywhere beginning to want the best bear 
ing upon their calling, We publah them. Sent 
to us for samples and terms, and make a thoroug) 
trial. This will cost you no money. Leta letter 
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23 Union Square, New York 
THE UNION 


Teachers’ “Agency. 


1 Aids teachers in obtaining situations. 
2, Provides well-qualified teachers for any posi- 





PS 3. Sells or rents 
Teachers’ application-form and sent for 
stam Address, 

4&©0., 15 Astor Place, N. Y. 
x. | yay ~1 ieee books a large number of 
« calls for teachers,” 





ABLE AND ACCOMPLISHED 
serBec" 


nesses, : 
Families going abroad or to the country prompt- 
N te those 
A en until a ~ ie 


E. MIRIAM COYRIERE & CO., 
31 East 17th St., (Union Square). N.¥. 
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Mowatt 


T - 
Mant WRAPPER 


CYCERINE 


epee et ee 

remarkable affinity for the skin. The only article 

PEPRTEP 9° Sean Set Sm rome wate the cite 
WITHOUT INJURY 


BEAUTIFIES THE COMPLEXION, 


Eradicates all Spots, Freckles, Tan, 
Moth Patches, Black Worms, Impurities 
and Discolorations of every kind, either 
within of upon the skin, It renders the skin pure, 
clear, healthfal and brilliant, creating a com- 
a eeeen MEE te en et 
atonce beaatiful and permanent in its beauty. 
IT CURES (almost instantly) Sunburn, 
’ Prickly Heat, Chapped, 
Rough or Chafed Skin. In fact, tts results 
upon al) diseases of the skin are wonderful. It never 
falls. Use also PEARL'S WHITE GLYCERINE 
SOAP. It makes the skin sc soft and white. 
ASK YOUR DRUGGIST FOR IT. 








PINCKNEY’S ACENCY 
FOR SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS. 
Established 


1873. 


1. To ow Schools and Families with 
Teachers, tors and Governésses. 

2. To su Teachers with Positions. 

3. To and Rent 


School 
4. To Schools and Teachers. 
Ha To Give _pamemenom Gnd Saaes Sarente 
inSelecting Schoo: 
teachers Positions should send 


stamps fi 
School dl Directory and 
}e83 (10th veer ee will be imeued in 


Domestac Building, Baway and 14tb8t., N.Y 


ESTABLISHED 1872. 


American and Euro 


TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


Supplies,without charge, Colleges, Schools, and 
ore with thoroughly competent Prof 
Prin Teachers. Fam: 





i promptly euitad he 

or 

Tutors, and Governesses. 

or address Bt thyme (5th Year. , 
XB Boardand Real oDisectons, City, ientey 





sVERML HUNDRED CALLS 


Teachers now on our a yere We have 
had this season as many as 


36 A DAY. 


New ones are coming in daily. Teachers 
desiring should send for wane 
tion form and list of testimonials 

Address, 


The Pennsylvania Educational Bureau, 
ALLENTOWN, PA. 

Manager, L. B. LANDIS, Supt. Oity Schools. 

ROCK Az TEKACHERS 


















b; 
= all fou! humors en and strengthens the 
Proves itself a complete of all scrofulous = 






wide tes FORE BREAKFAST, WILL IMMEDIATELY DISPEL 









IT 18 A FACT 
THAT THOUSANDS OF OUR BUSINESS MEN GO TO 
THEIR OFFICES IN THE MORNING AFTER AN 
UNEASY NIGHT, OR A LATE DINNER, FEELING 
DULL AND ALL OUT OF SORTS. TEIS I8 EN 
TIRELY UNNECESSARY, FOR A SINGLE DOSE OF 
THAT SPARKLING FOAMING SPECIFIC, TAR- 
RANT’S SELTZER APERIENT, TAKEN BE- 


ALL FEELINGS OF HEAVINESS, REMOVE GENTLY 
BUT SURELY THE CAUSE, AND QUICKEN INTO 
HEALTHY ACTION EVERY FIBRE OF THE SYS- 
TEM. FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





HAY-FEVER.- 





: T. S&S. Gurr, Syre- 

a y the Auger into the nostttle, be 
effectually 

. , virus, ee eee secre- 

ROBSE-COLD. tions. It allays inflammation, 

Byetpets the mscustvanes Wnings 

Pletely heais the sores and re- 

ELY’s stores the sense of taste and 

wane ly 2 Sew tous. 

CREAM BALM. @ croup! Gavin cure 

Agmgenie to use Sond OS reuse. 50 cen’ opens poss 





Brain worry kills many usands every . 
Scheol childrem and others have nervous - 
aches, and overtaxed repair 
soaesiatine. “Hore is Prelit. 























Epilepsy, 
Spasms, Con 
sions, Falling 
Sickness, St. Vitus 


SAMARITAN 
NEY INE sonic 
OEMS 


BSypAatllie, 
HERVE 








Scrofula, Kings 
Evil, Ugly Blood 
Diseases, Dyspep- 
sia, Nervousness, 














hetmatism, 


Sitouanasn, Destvonsse Netross Prostration, 


Kidney Trevbies and $1.50. 


Mi, Crittenton, Agent, N. 


A CERTAIN gentleman hag the misfor- 
tune of being married to a large and vig- 
orous lady, who, furthermore, is credited 
with physically chastising her liege lord 
upon certain occasions. The latter was 
met on the street by an acquaintance one 
day. ‘“‘ How is your wife ?” inquired the 
friend. ‘‘ She is dangerously ill,” was the 
mournful reply. A month later the pair 
met again. ‘‘ How is your wife ?” inquired 
the friend. ‘‘ She is dangerously ill,” was 
the mournful reply. A month later the 
pair met again. ‘‘ How is your wife ?” 
quoth the friend once more. ** She is now 
dangerously well,” significantly replied 
the still mournful hushand. 


=p @ eo 


person has some form of scrofu- 
lous poison inveat in his veins. When this devel- 
—~ scrofulous sores, ulcers, or ons, Or 
pa 4 = form of 7 chsumatios 40 dis 
the suffering that ensues is terri beyond 
Spoprbetion. Hence the gratitude <° those who 
discover. as thousands do, that Ayer's 
in will thoro: eradicate this evil 

from system. 


—_—-_ -~> > --— — 


It as related of Sydney Smith, the cele- 
brased English divine, that he once rang 
his own door bell and inquired of the 
astonished servant who answered the 
summons, it his master were at home, On 
another occasion he walked up to a toll- 





Almost 


gate keeper on the and said: 
‘**How much to ‘or at r 
** Why, for my wh ms m Where is 


horse y Smith looked down and exc’ 
ed : “ Why, bless me ! I thought I —-« 
horseback.” 
DON’T DIE IN THE HOUSE. “Rough on 
Clears out rats, mice, flies, roaches, bed- 
bugs. 15c. 
o>. ——— 


ALL Berrigs.—A celebrated comedian 
arranged with his greengrocer—one Berry 
—to pay him quarterly, but the green- 
grocer sent in his account long before the 
quarter was due. The comedian, ip oreat 
wrath, called upon the greengrocer, 
laboring under the 
credit a _. ° Isay, here's a 

retty mul, Berry ; you have sent in your 

hin, , ony before it is due, ry; rer 
father, the elder Berry, would not 

such a But you wted 


@ goose, 
-| not look black, Berry, for I dor tdare 
i =, shan’t pay you till 


straw, 
C 





To most children the 


sugar cuated are easily tak: 





‘* THE sun is all very well,” 


have no occasion for it.” 





‘** T am perfectly cured,” 
bin, of poco My Ill., 
Richmond's Samaritan Nervine.” 
druggists. 
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TRE av 
London - 
of favor and 


their place. 
dicot pour 

8 cu me Mra. D. C. 
Bosven Clay Bank, Va 








skeleton of bird's leg 


: Fore or hind leg ?” Stu 
* Eh ?—ae 1—aw—hind leg.” 





SKINNY MEN. 
stores health and FP ny thy te $1. 


”_—o 2 2 ee 
lating 


bave this year a miilion dollar 
wor costing tive mii 





cases of nervousness, is 











STstiars 8 Oo" Porelandhe 


the impression that we 


yy. ee DEL 


of centen a0 © aa useaitas, Se , then, whea 
is for little ones, use Ayer’s 


| artic Pa principle of a cathartic med medicine, 


said an 
Irishman, “but the moon is worth two of 
it: for the moon affords us light in the 
night-tame, when we want it, whereas the 
sun’s with usin the day-time when we 


said Jas, Cor- 
‘thanks to Dr. 
At 


value of cut flowers sold in 
ally. Camellias e 


ne out the 
Frince of of Waled’ enn cen’ taken 


Chamomile 


ANATOMY CLASS.—Professor, showing 
What 


Renewer” re- 


Tue Northern Pacific Railroad is stimu- 
ully. Portland ié to 
and 


The standard restorative, especially in 
Samaritan Ner- 








LYDIA E. PINKHANM'S 
G C 


Is a Positive Cure 
Fer all these Painful Complaints and Weaknesses 
ee commen to our best fomaic population, 
A Medicine for Woman. Invented by a Woman. 
Prepared by a Woman. 
‘The Greatest Medical Discovers Since the Dawa of Histerp, 
tar'lt revives the drooping spirits, invigorates ang 
Rarmonises the organic functions, gives elasticity ané 
Grmness to the step, restores the natural lustre to the 





@ye, and plants on the pale cheek of woman the Crea 
Poses of life's spring and early summer time. 

SSREbtene He It and Prescribe tt Freely “Ge 

into y, destroys all craving 

4, and reli weakness of the stomach 

feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight 

and backache, is always permanently cured by its use 

Fer the cure of Kiduey Complaints of cither sex 
this Compoand |s unsurpassed. 





etiven!. 





LYDIA FE. PINKHAM’S BLOOD PURIFIER 
every ¥ of Kumors from 
and give tone and h to the 
man woman or child. Lnai ving & 


Both the Compound and Blood Purifier are prepares 
at 233 and 235 Western Avenue, Lynn, Mass. Price 
@ither, $i. Six bottles for G5. Sent by mail in the torm 
of pills, or of lozenges, on receipt of price, $1 per bos 
for either, Mrs. Pinkham freely answers all lctters of 
inquiry. Enclose ict stamp. Send for pamphkt 

should be without LYDLA RK PINKHAMS 
uivee Pit wut billousness, 


Ls. ak yy —--— 5° 
"Teg teld by all rr tagp nell aes 1) 


Ete 


ADVERTISING CHEATS 1 ! % 


* Tt has become so common to write the 
beginning of an article in an elegant, in- 
teresting manner, 

? Then run it into some advertisement, 
that we avoid all such, 

‘And simply call attention to the mer- 
its of ae ae in as plain, honest terms 
as possible, 

‘*To induce people 

**To give them one trial, which so 
proves their value that they will never 
use anything else.” 

‘‘ Toe REMEDY so favorably noticed in 
all the papers 

" Relighobs ‘and secular, is 

* Having a large sale, and is supplant- 

all other medicmes. 

here is no denying the virtues of the 
uD plant, and the proprietors of Hop 
Bitters have shown great. shiewdness 

“And ability 

“In compounding a medicine whose 
virtues are so palpable to every one’s ob- 
servation. 


Did She Die? 
“No! 


** She lingered and suffered along, pin- 
ing away ull the time for years 

“The doctors doing her no good ; 1g 

“And at last was cured by this Hop 


"ee Todeed’t Indeed so much about,” 


** How thankful we should be for that 
medicine.” 
A Daughter's Misery. 

“Eleven years our daughter suffered 
on a bed of mise 

‘* Prom a com ion of kidney, liver, 
rheumatic trouble and nervous de ility, 

“ Under the care of the best physicians, 

** Who gave her disease various names, 

* But no relief, 

‘-And now she is restored to ur im good 
health by as simple a remedy as Hop Bit- 
ters, that we had shunned for years be- 
fore using it.”—Tae PARENTS. 





large in the morning as at is not so 
let out at night, and rin in the 2 Father is Getting Well. 
morning sagfton mitch better father te since be used Hop 
Fair faces marred with pimples or ens Saas el ater be ene cee 
freckles should use Dr. Benson's Skin- | 2"? *,“isease de ' 
Cure. Use and be happy. A Laty ot ues aT 
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THE.SONG WAVE: 


A Collection of Choice Music With Elementary | Instruction. 
For the School-Reom, rr er + and a 


It 
wake is a fresh, bright, and cntertapntage 
variety of pieces, adapting it 
sentiment in its | 2" 
It is characterized bY’ a prevailing harmony ites among 


Contains 
to eyery ecoumion 


It contains the 
text, desirable for mémo 
in its musical 


THE WAVELET: ux 


dive’ otiee o p Seteil el a comprehen 


Ithas <n péeutifal 
to the yeast in ap 
Tt retains jad of favor- 
a and in ces new 


ones of great mert 


ABRIDGEMENT OF THE ‘SONG WAYE.” 


<i the easier [poreton, of the am in the latter, and especially adapted to 


Price of. So 
Sample copy to bh 3 


D. APPLETON & C0,, Publishers, New 


n premary a nd intermediate schools. 
we, 8p otnta ple copy to teachers, 60 cents. Price of Wavelet, 40 cents. 


York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco. 








CowPERTHWAIT & Coa. 
E'S Readers & Spel/6Fs.| PUELISHERS, 
WROE'S Supplem'y Readers. oe 














MONROE'S Reading Charts) Saptnut SH. 

Business-Standard Copy-Books ADELPHIA. 
WARREN'S New Geographies..(-—=*——-- + 

GREENE'S New Grammars. ‘| 16 Bromfield 8t. 

POWELL'S Language Series. BOSTON, 

HAGAR'S Mathematics. i 

BERARD'S New U. 8. History: |'s% Kstox Place 

GOODRICH'S Child's History. prec YORE. 

ROYSE’S American Literature,| * 

ROYSE’S English Literature. 

APPLETON'S Young Chemist, \+53 Wabash Ave. 

PARKER'S Arithmetical Charts., SHICAGO. 
SOWER, POTTS & CO., 


PHILADELPHFA: 





THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Griffin’s Natural Philosophy. 
Griffin’s Lecture Notes in Chemistry. 
Westlake’s How to Write Letters. « 
Westlake’s Common School Literature. 
Lloyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
Raub’s Normal Spellers. 
Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 


Pelton’s Unrivaled Outline Maps. 
Sheppard’s Constitution. 
Peterson's Science. 


CHARLES DeSILVER & SONS, 


No. (G) 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
PUBLISHERS OF 


INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


“We do amiss to spend ba — or eight y 
merely scraping ther mueh 
La’ ht be learned ot orwise 








tin and Greek as m 
easily and agg od one a your. >» pe 


Covsar, 
reat, Livy, Homer ner lady Goa ad, Goapel of para St. Sonn: 


and Sow: 
Clark’ pr hs ive Latin Gram- 
mar ; nisoted Me the ae re Classics, 


Speakers, Bruit Amerie 

School Tristorton, witdaeuee: French Goa one cle. 
Ee Sa pages of Interlinears free. Send for 

terms and new catalogue | of al) our publications. 





NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION OF | 


DANA'S TEXT-BOOK OF MINERALOGY. 
A TEXT-B 


Eo, MINERAPEY 
System of a Ee 
ttle ah Wa 


with 
ale frostentod by 


the co-operation of 
fone colored plate. 
ion. Pri $3.50. 


pam So of ecahentei 


d Eat 

In this Revised p — the chief addidions ar are con- 
in f mentary cha eovering 

about fifty Per ft cA or. are otubea to de- 

--+"7— of new 

searc. ralogy ; 
and the athens ot to brie creuer cts of the mine osaetens Te- 
eently —— concise statem: ys 
tant new pity to the sharetae oeeur- 
a of 0 species. 4 4p gw figures are in. 
fy oy in il ye of ti The work 


plete th than T Uheforiner on one, as aauch more com- 


PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN WILEY: & SONG, New York. 
J,.W. & Sons,’ New Descriptive Catalogue gratis. 


J. H. BUTLER, 


925 Chestnut St., 
PUBLISHER OF 


The Franklin Arithmetics, 
The Franklin Algebra, 


Worcester's New Spellets.| ann 


&c., &c,, &o. 


WILLIAM WARE & Go, 
47 Franklin Street, Boston. 














—-THE- 


Prang Educational Co. 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 


Educational Apparatus & Materials. 
Publishers of 
Presse “BEXT-BOOKS OF ART 


DUC ON. 
PRANG’S Paaeee a: HISTORY SERIES, 
PRANG’S yy _ iD OCCUPATIONS. 


COLOR-CHAR TOK T 4 EDU- 
CATION OF E COLOR-SENSE 
Mamutucturers of 


By in Scientific Gppiretas and Mat¢ rials. 
‘or Catalogue and particulars address 








i Prang Educational Co., 7 Park 8t Boston. 


IN TEN. WEEKS 


You can, at your own home, by 
Br. Richard S. Rosenthal’s Meisterschaft System, 
Nene - 5 epeminal post #5 


Sans ees 
ond pooreapende = regard to any difficulties 


Ake As Wade ioe Tone a tis te without 
Seperate oe cas 


. ESTES & LAURIAT, Publisbors, 
299-306. Washington 8t., Boston, 








IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 
—o— 
NEW EDITION OF 


BROWN'S ENGLISH GRAMMARS. 


Fheredgnyy | Henry, 7 rh 
ion Late Supt. of wit mekocts 


e | First Lines of English Grammar, 


Copy for examination, postpaid, 


institutes of English Grammar. 


Copy for examination, postpaid, 


Grammar of English Grammars. 
Tenth Edition, revised and improved. Enlarged 
by See addition ofa “eee ndex of matter by 
ene 88.00. Halt Mokeoco, 86.20 
pore: ‘Leathe, 08 on application, ‘Correspond- 
ance solicited. 


WILLIAM WOOD € CO., 
56 & 58 Lafayette Place, N. Y. 


School | Room Wall Maps 


$0.25 
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BSOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY Cco., 
15. Bromfield St., Boston. 


: The Clearance Sale of 


SUNDAY SCHOOL AND STANDARD 
BOOKS 


jett ovey Sram the holidays. Send for catalogue 
ER aor a Tae Of THe. Ap? Her 


's Libra: 
chance LE, cece wetwete. 
N. pec al & BONS. Nasrau Street, N. Y 
a 
New Stries: Gold Beveled 


GARD, ace a 
Com, 
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ARTHUR COOPER, 
LA 1iTUATE 


“VAN Rar weue BRAGS 





AG more 


28 Bond Street, New York City. 
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BOOKS which Teachers must have 
this time. of year! 


ose 


pe 
fic, 1 vol, 16mo, boatas. Price cocks a on 


GILMORE'S INTERMEDIATE 8 R. 
Edited by Prof. 7 i. peg as ee hee oe 
ester. 1 vol, 1 Price, 75 cts 


oruubens rit PRIMARY SCHOOE 
SPEAKER. 
This collection. adapted to the youn, 
has been com ane J ee care by 
1 vol., 16mo 


ae HOUR. 

by Xx +. = SLADE. eatntaing fe aac 

shecche Exercises, Sten Seta ete. t 3 
Kindergartens, 4 Javentlo Bnter- 


mary 8c 
tainments, 1 vol., 1émo, Desater al 
ey: DAYS RE. 
ns, M. Cc, BLADE, au © of  Galdren’ 
our.” Containing Dialogues, Speeches, Ta temux” 
~ gg ee Exercises, etc., <a to 
olars On. exer Higno 
ools.. 1 vol., 16mo, 8. " 50 cts. 


FARICNA KINDERGARTEN SONGS AND 


it scholars, 
f. GILMORE. 


and collected Mrs. Louise PoLiock 
Primei of National Kind dergarten Normal Insti Insti: 
| ashington. D.C. 1 Cs 1 vol, 16mo, boards. 
e 


Any of ad, aheve sent by mail, postage paid, on re- 
ceipt of pri 


e—~ 1. YOUNG 4 CO., 25 Arch St., Boston. 


8 ie Ly, Fis Sy gn alsog | ; Plays. fat eae to for — 


‘SCHOOL BOOK | KS 


It will pay teachers add.of 
ing classes or starting new B- to 
write to us for their boda, as we € 





Readers, Arithmetics, » etc 
we can sell at one fourt of the ilar 
price, a little used but “as good “0 


useas new books. We also have new 
*l books, at almost one Half the tégdiar 
price. We will buy and a” Panel School 
Books, 


WILLIAM H. KEYSER & co. “4 
S. W. cor. 10th and Arch Sts., Philadelphia. 





Bought, Sold, 
~ Exchanged. 


on ne vba. with’ ‘a -falMine of stand- 


SCHOOL, or in exchenge for any 











For Sale by all Stationers. 


_ TUE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO.,. 


Leading Numbers 14, 





Werks, Camden, NySi""" °'* "6 Toho St, New Y 





TRS E 
ee | 
by OLiveR OPtic. » 


School Books 
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Fast Pablished? 


' prt shen nee Occasions, 
2 win 
CHORUSES arranged for MALE VOICES. 
_ Pigne or Organ; Accompaniments. 
Prides Hoi pact otal boa: Thets. cloth 


zc asRAM FAR 

after he be a new S »etilgg ane 

bon e o 9, 2" @s bop Ved, and this 
wanted for Grand 


singers. mdnoteaetat ple; and all with Pian 
ap Cnaanaaeptpaninaett ant ' 
orites an pan all the great fay. 





WwW has’ 96 pages, is in large 

Seer Te 

SPO eg ope 

ris: Fores gated 3 at eats for MEMORIAL 
and F 


| | @LIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
CHAS H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, N.Y. 





A New Sunday School Song Book! 


* Theredsa land of pure delight.” 








CROWDED FROM COVER TO COVER 
WITH GEMS OF GOSPEL SONG 
BY THE BEST WRITERS. 

| eo 


mvery tide © of Valuer | 
Wo Dry and Useless Matter i 
Good Wordsand Good Music! 





, printed on fine paper and handsomely 
eu a bonete, Price, uit oe —_ Dy mail ; $3. 


pee tid Wostah) Toree op dhars jon, a. 


mailed 
pe a5 cents wenn Pages Free. 





Published by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
MEM YORE FEISS! { Cincinnati, 0. 


our Journals. 
r Sebi “fiaveé written us 





‘} for binders, 66 that the JouRNAL could be filed 


every. week, and be handy to refer to. We have 
had made a very pretty and durable binder, 
bound in dark olive-green cloth, of a very artistic 
shade, witha plain but very handsome side stam) 
n gold.) It is the prettiest binder we have ever 
seen. The apparatus for binding the paper © 


§ | durabie, siuple, and far the best in use, and is the 


sanié Used by OVEr’ 300 Of ‘the most prominent 

papers of the.country. The usual price of such 

binder is $1.50, but. in order to mduce a larse 

} Sumber. at.our subsetibers to keep the JOURNAL 

1 iil ate Wilt dill ¥ Poat-pata to any subscrite 

a ae igor eey that you will be d& 
ghted with 'it. Address, 





SEND J "RRCERER. Sat tee 


“ALAR YCB RE, Boy Co., 


21 Park Place, N.!. 
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